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Home and Apiary of Geo. H. Adkins, of Ticonderoga, N. Y. 
(See page 226) 
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334 Dearborn Street, Ghicago, Ill. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICES. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 

1.00 a year, in the United States, Canada, and 

exico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 50 
cents a year extra for postage. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is paid. 
For instance, “deco?” on your label shows that it is 
paid to the end of December, 1907. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send a 
receipt fur money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which shows 
that the money has been received and credited. 
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fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 106. 


14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than % inch accepted. 





Time Discounts. Space Discounts. 





4times.... 5 percent 
> eee = 

a © weccam - 1000 “* ...20 ” 
mn * wr | OC 200 * 4... 


100 lines... 5per cent 
500 * ...10 ” 





These rates are subject to either time or space 
discounts, at choice, but not both. 

Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line, subject 
to the above discounts. 

Goes to press Monday morning. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


ist.—To promote the interests of its members. 

2d.—To protect and defend its members in their 
lawful rights. 

3d.—To enforve laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 

Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 
General Manager and Treasurer — 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wig, 


(If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
ublishers ot tbe American Bee Journal. 


Bee-Keepers’ Souvenir Cards 


are just the thing. 


We send them by Return Mail 
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As most of our readers know, we have got- 
tenout a Souvenir Postal Card for bee-keepers. 
The cuts herewith show the card in reduced 
size, and but one color, while the real card is 
printed in 4 colors. It could also be sent to 
honey-customers, to remind them that it is 
time to buy more honey, etc. There are many 
uses to which this Card can be put. 

Prices—postpaid: 3cards for 10c (stamps 
or silver), or 5 FREE with the American Bes 
cournal one year at $1.00; 10 for 25c. There 
is a blank space on the card about 2x21¢ 
inches in size for writing. Send all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
334 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 








DAP PAs 
Now is the Time to 


* BKK-SU PPLIES- 


AND SAVE MONEY 
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Order Your 





make you the Best Price. 


ship promptly. 


Nicollet Island, No. 33, 


It will cost you only one cent for a postal-card to get our delivered 
prices on Dovetailed Hives, Sections. Section-Holders, 
Separators, Brood-Frames, Foundation, Smokers, Ex- 
tractors, Shipping-Cases, etc. 
many dollars. It is the natura] advantage we have over others that enables us to 
There are no better goods than ours, and we GUAR- 
ANTEE SATISFACTION or REFUND your MONEY. 


We MANUFACTURE and keep in stock all standard Bee-Goods, and can 


Minnesota Bee-Keepers’ Supply G0. 


JOHN DOLL & SON, Proprietors, 










It may mean a saving to you of 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Dittmer s Comb Foundation 


Why do thousands of bee-keepers prefer it to otaer makes? 
Because the bees liket best and accept it more readily. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It stands on its OWNsNAME and its OWN FOUNDATION, to which alone it owes its 


reputation and merits. 


We are now ready to make prices for next aeason for WORKING WAX for CASH and 


for full line of Supplies. 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Free Catalog and Samples. 


GUS DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 





Ir You WANT TO KEEP POSTED 
UPON THE 


GREATEST * POLITICAL * QUESTION 


OF THE DAY, YOU MUST READ 


The Defender 


the NATIONAL EXPONENT of the PROHIBITION 
MOVEMENT. 16 pages, weekly; illustrated. 
To New Subscribers, 50 cents for one year. 





WILLIAM P. F. FERGUSON 
Editor and Publisher 
400 West 23RD StraretT, NEW YORK,N. Y. 
35Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Queen-Button for Bee-Folks 


This is » very pretty thing 
for a bee-keeper or honey- 
seller to wear on his coat- 
lapel. It often serves to in- 
troduce the subject of honey, 
= frequently leads to a 

e. 


The picture shown here- 
with is a reproduction of a motto queen-buttoa 
that we are furnishing to bee-keepers. It has 
@ pin on the underside to fasten it, Price, by 
mail, 6 cents; two for 10c; or six for 2c. The 
American Bee Journal one year and 4 buttons 
for $1.10. Address all orders to 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
834 Dearborn Street, - CHICAGO, ILL 














We make nothing but 
young basswood timber. 





Marshfield Goods 


When you buy those goods you can be assured of good, honest goods. 
ERFECT SUPPLIES. 

Hives and Shipping-Cases are Beauties. 
If you have not received our Catalog of Supplies, please write for it. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., Marshfield, Wis. 
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Sections made of 





Please Mention the American Bee Journal “8e2,ytitins 
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The finest in the land from 
DaNIEL WurtH & GRANT. 


3-Banded, Red Clover, 
and 5-Banded Goldens. 


The Goldens took First 
Premium at every Fair they 
were exhibited last year. 

Prices :— Untested, $1.00 each ; Tested, $1.50 
each. Address, 


DANIEL WURTH & GRANT 
PITKIN, ARK. 
(GS Make Money Orders payable on West 
Fork, Ark. I have moved from San Antonio, 
Texas.—D. W 6E8t 





To 
introduce this tree 
and gain new friends we offera 


postal Mail bring tt and our cata- 
log wit colored plates. Write today. 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


12 Pkts SEEDS 73'6F fis 20c 


Beet, Egyptian ; Cabbage, Surehead; . 
eat Tene bere. rely ren Cae 








‘u 
96 cumber, New d; ttuce’ 
A Early Curled ;Musk Melon, Pau! Rose: 

ater Melon, § ; Onion, 
Taker; — New Conical; 


(A. kOe, 20 pte. “coin oF 
ne Dacket each f pod nn cts., coin or 


of New 
favarian Oats. 















Mention 5 
BARNARD CO., Dept. Q, Kinzie $t., Chicaro. 





Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 


EVERGREENS 


eation grown, hardy everywhere. 
aN i ‘sizes for all purposes, lowest 
n lots, first class, 

. Nurs- 












paper. 


ruce to every customer. Send 
or free Cat. and Bargain Sheet. 


D. Hill, Evergreen Specialist 
Box 15, Dundee, Ill. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Big Reduction in Supplies 


Until May 1. Big stock of Dovetailed 
Hives and One-Piece Sections to draw 
from. FREE—a year’s subscription 
with order amounting to $15 or over. 
Send for 32-page Illustrated Catalog— 


free. 
W.D.SOPER (Route 3) Jackson, [lich. 


23Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Metal Mothers 


Complete fireproof Hatch- 
ing and Brooding Plant 
for $7.50. 2 quarts oil will 
hatch and brood 50 chicks 
Our nest system is the 
latest discovery. Full line 
Poultry ore Lowest 
rices. FREE Catalog. 
rite today.CYCLE HATCHER 
00., Box O, Keeseville, N. Y. 


Bee Journal when writing. 


Caucasian and Italian 
QUEENS 


First Premium at Michigan State Fair,\1906. 
Circular tells the rest. A postal gets it. 


A. D. D. WOOD, Lansing, Mich. 


8Etf Please mention the Bee Journal. 

















Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 


‘“‘If Goods are wanted Quick, send to Pouder’’ 



















New Metal-Spaced Frames. 
ing hive for comb-honey experts. 


trade. 
sure to attach your name to the package. 
shall be glad to send it to you. 





BEE- 


ate 
Ro0t's Goods at at Roots Prices 


Everything used by neeetpen. 
Low Freight Rates. % 


SUPPLIES 


Prompt Service 
Catalog Free 


Headquarters for the Danzenbaker Hive, the com- 
If interested in this hive ask for pamphlet 
‘*FACTS ABOUT BEES.”’ It is mailed free. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


I pay highest market price for beeswax, delivered here, at any time, cash or 
Make small shipments by express; large shipments by freight, always bein 


My large illustrated catalog is free. f 











513-515 Massachusetts Ave., 


WALTER S. POUDER 


~ INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





ITALIAN QUEENS 


Golden or Leather Colored. One colony of 
this strain produced 230 fancy sections in one 
season. O.jder now for delivery in season. Un- 
tested Queen, $1 00; six, $5.00. Tested, $1.50 up. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ROBERT B. McCAIN, 


2Atf OSWwEeGo, ILL. R.D. 1. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
Our specialty is making Sections. All other 


goods up-to-date. 
AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 


10A 34t Please mention the Bee Journal. 








160 Acre Farm and 100 
For Sale Colonies of Bees. Good out- 
buildings; good 8-room house—on Wisconsin 
river. Address, O. C. FITTS, 
10A13t KILBOURN, WIS. 


Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 


Big Profits in Capons 
= Caponizing is easy—soon 
learned. Complete outfit 
with free instructions 
S postpaid $2.50. 
Gape Worm Extractor = 
Poultry Marker.. 
French Killing Kuitesos 
Capon Book Free. 


Arch 8t., Phiiadelphia ,Pa. 
when writing. 


The Rietsche Press 


Made of artificial stone. Practically inde 
structible, and giving eatirely satisfactory re 
sults. Comb foundation made easily and 













@.P Pilling & Son Co.,” 
Mention Bee Journal 





nickly at less than half the cost of buying 

rom the dealers. Price of Press for L. frame 
sheets, $2.00. Other sizes, 25 ceuts extra. Price 
of the Press making the foundation directly on 
the wired frames, $2.50, any size wanted. 


ADRIAN GETAZ, 





45Atf KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Hatch Chickens by 
Steam with the 


EXCELSIOR )NCUBATOR 
Or WOODEN HEN 


self -r 
ertile ng 
iced cod first-class batchers made. 
EO. H. STAHL, Quincy, 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Send for free 
Catalogu. 





We Gai. RoorT’s ops In Mio AN 
Let us quote you A + Sections, His 
Fosadetes, etc., as we Can save you yoy an 
freight. Beeswax Wanted for Cash. 
M. H. HUNT & SON 
REDFORD, Wayne Co., MicH. 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
r 1000, $4.00; No. 


Best No. | Sections 8° %5,'%0 plain, 25c 


less. Discounts on Danz. and Root’s hives, and 
other Root’s Goods; also Berry Boxes. Bees 


forsale —_ HS. Duby, St. Anne, Ill. 


Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Alsike Clover Seed 


Alsike is fine for bees, land, pasture or 
hay. It is hardy. Present price of seed, f.o.b., 
per bushel, $8.00; 6 bushels or more include 
sacks; less than 6 bushel orders, sacks 20 cts. 
extra. Write for price of Medium Red or 
Mammoth Clover Seed. Prices advancing. 
Catalog of Apiary Supplies Frege. Address, 

PF. A. SNELL, Milledgeville, Carroll Co., If. 

10A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Western Bee-Keepers ony, 
how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee-ware made. 
THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, Denver. Colo. 
9Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


if you want the Bee-Book 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely — Prey other published, 
20 to 


Prof. A. J. Cook, "Claremont, Cal., 


FOR HIS 


‘* Bee-Keeper’s Guide.”’ 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Mention Bee Journal wher writing. 
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HONEY FROM THE DANZENBAKER HIVE 


THE FANCY COMB HONEY HIVE 
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More Honey 


(That is, more honey in the super at the right time.) 


Better Honey 


(More honey that will grade fancy and extra fancy.) 


More [loney 


(No question but what the producer of a fancy and extra fancy grade gets a better price, and does it easier.) 








Write Nearest Branch or Agent for Catalog. 


Alabama 
*Wetumpha.......scccececceves J. M. Jenkins 
c anada 
Toronto..... .E. Grainger & Co. 
Ca ilitornia 
PP resend. ........cccees Madary Planing Mill 
*Los Angeles........... California National 
Honey-Producers’ Association 
Colorado 
Denver........The L. A. Watkins Mdse. Co. 
Fruita...... Fruita Fruit and Produce Ass’n 


District of Columbia 


Washington...... -The A. I. Root Co. 
Georgia 

MACRO os oss sccegescaees Howkins & Rush 

124 Liberty St. 

[llinois 

Caicago ... .The A. I. Root Co, 

144 East Erie Street. 

Indiana 

EmAiawagolis....< ..i026s0ee Walter S. Pouder 

UMRIIEEUIE o.2.5.ccangiaadennsracs Vickery Bros. 

Iowa 

Des Moines ..........--. Joseph Nysewander 
Kansas 

PIIIE 6 5 5: 0:00-vacaxe en aeaseckeas Carl F. Buck 





Mississippi 
RORIIA 5 0:5 000:5050404000 George A. Hummer 
Massachusetts 
Boston...... H. H. Jepson. 182 Friend Street 
Lyonsville ........... sooaaat W. Cary & Son 
Via 
Mechanic Falls.......... The A. I. Root Co. 
Maryland 
Baltimore........... Rawlins Implement Co. 
Michigan 
Matt Meee «5605 sscceses M.H. Hunt & Son 
ee Fee ee George E. Hilton 
Minnesota 
| eer es: The A. I. Root Co. 
1024 Mississippi Street. 
Missouri 
High Hill... .Jno. Nebel & Son Supply Co. 
Seringaeld .... ccscseses Springfield Seed Co. 
errr Blanke & Hauk 
New Mexico 
DE Edward Scoggin 
New York 
OT Ee I. Root Co. 





New York City 


. I, Root Co. 
44 Vesey Street. 





Ohio 

Columbus Grove ........ McAdams Seed Co. 
[ee Griggs Bros., 521 Monroe St. 
NI oo. 5:05: «noel Rha pace E. W. Pierce 
MIEN dis ba chadscds baone C. H. W. Weber 

2146 Central Avenue 

Oregon 

Portland ................. Portland Seed Co. 

P -mnsylvania 
ee Prothero & Arnold 
NNR 6 «09 50 visvices The A. I. Root Co. 

10 Vine Street 

bP eee E. E. Pressler 

633 Lycoming Street 

Texas 
Eo 0 deck ises Temas Seed and Floral Co. 
San Antonio... .......... Udo Toe rwein 
) ES Ee re D. M. Edwards 
Utah 
CRE a. c- osdce cpeees The Superior Honey Co. 
Virginia 

SpottewOo? «0.00. cccceececsce W. E. Tribbett 


* These deaiers buy our goods in carload lots but supplement them with local-made goods. 








THE A, Ll ROOT CO,, Medina, Ohio 
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Swarm Leaving Colony Hopelessly 
Queenless 
The following question and answer are 
taken from the report of the Ontario conven- 
tion in the Canadian Bee Journal: 


Q.—Will a colony cast an afterwarm with 
the last queen leaving the parent colony hope- 
lessly queenless? 

Mr. Alpaugh—I would say, Yes, once in a 
while, but not very frequently. I have had 
them do such a thing several times in my 
time. I have returned them 4 or 5 times with 
the young queen back into a colony, and they 
came out, and they had no queen left, and 
yet the queen would go out with the swarm. 
I put her back, and she would do that time 
after time. I do not know the reason. 

_ ————<>——_ — 


Plan of Giving Sections 


D. M. M., in the British Bee Journal, gives 
this as the plan he followed in giving to the 
bees supers of sections, or ‘“‘ racks,” as he 
calls them: 

All racks were given above the others, 
rather before there was any clamant need, 
but these were placed below when taken pos- 
session of by the bees,and the nearly-full 
ones raised above to seal. At the same opera- 
tion an empty rack was placed above all the 
others to act as a cooler. 

That differs at least a little from the usual 
practise, and is worth considering. 

~- 
Mr. Cowan on Names of Brood-Dis- 
eases 

In the British Bee Journal, an editorial evi- 
dently written by Thos. Wm. Cowan—a man 
whose word counts for much in regard to 
brood-diseases—commenting upon the pam- 
phlet, ‘‘The Brood-Diseases of Bees,’ by Dr. 
E. F. Phillips, takes issue with some of its con- 
clusions in the following words: 


That there are two forms of foul brood, a 
mild and a virulent one, has long been ad- 


mitted, but we are certainly not yet prepared 
to allow that these differ from American foul 
brood upon the slender evidence adduced. 
The symptoms and characteristics of Ameri- 
can foul brood, as described by Dr. Phillips, 
correspond with those of foul brood as we 
have it here, and such as we found in the 
United States when we first visited the api- 
aries at Medina, in 1887. We have since that 
time had the opportunity of seeing specimens 
of foul brood in the States and Canada, and In 
every case the symptoms were similar. Slight 
variations occur, but there was always the 
distinctive ropiness and unpleasant odor 
which can be compared to bad glue. We have 
also seen many specimens from different 
parts of Europe and Africa always with the 
same characteristics. 

Our first acquaintance with black brood, or 
‘*New York bee-disease,’’ as it was at that time 
called, was made some years ago in Califor- 
nia. This was sent from New York State by 
Mr. West, a State bee-inspector, and on ex- 
amining it we at once saw that it differed 
from what we called foul brood, for, although 
the outward appearance of the comb was 
similar, the distinctive ropinegs and odor were 
absent. Notwithstanding that our experience 
with foul brood was pretty extensive, and 
dated back for more than 435 years, this was 
the first time: we had come in contact with 
black brood. It was entirely unknown to us 
except from descriptions in the journals, and 
not a single sample had been sent to the 
British Bee Journal office for diagnosis. Last 
year, however, we began receiving from time 
to time specimens of dead brood differing ina 
marked degree from any we had previously 
seen in this country, and which corresponded 
in nearly every particular with the descrip- 
tion given of black brood, and they at once 
reminded us of that we saw in California. 

Black brood is of quite recent occurrence 
here, and we naturally hesitate to accept the 
statement defining it as ‘*‘ European foul 
brood,’’ or the assertion of Dr. White, that it 
is caused by Bacillus alvei. To say the least, 
it is quite possible that Dr. White has made a 
mistake, just as others have done, and has 
cultivated one of the numerous saprophytic 
bacteria found in bees. It appears to us that 
the most important test has been omitted, 
and until that bas been made successfully 
our judgment must be suspended. The test 


we allude to is to prove that the disease can 
be reproduced in healthy brood from a pure 
culture of Dr. White’s Bacillus larve, showing 
the characteristic symptoms of foul brood— 
that is, the ropiness and odor. We know that 
this was done by Mr. Cheshire with Bacillus 
alvei, but we can not see that Dr. White has 
hitherto been able to reproduce the disease 
with his microbe. Until this has been done 
the investigations and the conclusions arrived 
at are of little value so far as solving the 
question is concerned. 


- > 
In Case of Losing All of One’s Bees 


A reading of the following letter can not 
fail to arouse sympathy, while raising the 
question whether our correspondent is mak- 
ing the wisest stand: 


GeorGe W. York & Co.—I am sorry to 
say that I will have to ask you to discontinue 
sending my copy of the American Bee Jour- 
nal. I have been among bees here and in 
England on and off for the last 40 years, but 
never ran up against anything in the bee-line 
as I have the last 4 years. Once in a while 
you can not take the honey away fast enough 
here, but the last 2 years bees have not pro- 
duced enough to live on. 

Two years ago I knew of 250 colonies with- 
in a radius of 5 milesof my place, and to-day 
[can not count 25. I know of two friends 
who had 20 and 31 colonies; to-day they have 
none, like myself; so if that is not discourag- 
ing, what is? 

I got in enough supplies after our big crop, 
3 years ago, to carry me through another 
such a season, and to-day I have the same 
supplies on hand and nota single bee, but 50 
empty hives. If Lever get hold of another 
culony I will surely subscribe again for the 
American Bee Journal, for no man with one 
colony should be without it. 

Jno. T. PAINTER. 

P. 8.—I know you will say I get discour- 
aged too easily. Well, since 1885 or 1886, 
when we all, around here (the late Mr. Clute 
included), got barrels of honey, I have known 
only one good year, and that was in 1904; and 
that is the average, I find, for around here for 

> 


on 


good crops. J.T 


There are bee-keepers who accept with 
complacency a disastrous year, if indeed they 
do not rejoice over it. And not without rea- 
son, for your experienced bee-keeper will 
tell you: ‘ Even if I should lose every colony 
I have I don’t know but I would gain by it 
inthelongrun. Forit will drive out of the 
business some of those slouchy bee-owners 
who can hardly be called bee-keepers, and 
when they’re out of the way I'll get enough 
more for my honey to make up for the loss.”’ 

All this aside, let us consider what is the 
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wise thing todo when some circumstance, or 
combination of circumstances, happens to 
leave beeless a man who has previously had 
reasonable success at the business. 


Let us put the case in avery simple, con- 
crete form. Suppose a bee-keeper has a 
varied flora of such limited amount that the 
bees get enough from different sources to give 
them a good support, but from nothing do 
they store any surplus for their owner except 
from the single source—basswood. Now, 
suppose the demand for that sort of timber 
has made a clean sweep, and not a basswood 
tree is left. It is not even necessary to 
suppose that he has lost his bees, for what 
good are bees if they yield no surplus?) What 
is the wise thing to be done? 

If the bee-keeper be running a large farm 
successfully, with 10 or 20 colonies of bees as 
a very subordinate interest, the matter is very 
simple; the bees can go, and he can do very 
well without them, unless it be that he can 
replace the basswood by alfalfa, sweet clover, 
or some other crop that is profitable aside 
from its honey. 

Suppose, however, that our bee-keeper is a 
very successful specialist, all other interests 
being subsidiary to bee-keeping. Loss of 
pasture simply means loss of location, and he 
will at once seek another field. 


But these are unusual cases. Let us take a 
more common case, thatof our correspondent, 
which is not unlike what many, many others 
have experienced. Seasons have been dis- 
couraging, and now that he finds himself 
without bees it is a good time to quit. Rather, 
he has quit, and the question is whether he 
shall stay quit. As factors in the problem we 
have a stock of hives, probably supplied with 
combs, supplies enough for a good crop, and 
the experience gained from keeping bees 20 
years or more. The problem is to decide 
whether these are all to be thrown away, or 
to be continued in use by the investment of 
enough money to purchase one or more colo- 
nies for a fresh start. 

The decision depends upon what may be 
considered the reasonable expectation for the 
next year and succeeding years. If there are 
to be no more good years, better stay quit. 
The fact that 2 or 3 years ago there wasa 
good year shows that the sources are not cut 
off, but that the freaky thing we call 
‘** weather,’ or some other thing that we do 
not understand, has caused a dearth in spite 
of the possible presence of bloom in abun- 
dance during many of the past 20 years. No 
one knew in advance that 1904 would bea 
good year. Why is not 1907 just as likely to 
be good as bad? It is a rather remarkable 
thing that so many years in succession should 
be bad. It would be still more remarkable if 
the next 20 years should be similar, and so 
why may not the next 20 be just as good as 
the past 20 were bad? Then, too, it must be 
remembered that within the past 2 years nine- 
tenths of the bees have been wiped out; prac- 
tically giving 10 times the pasture there was 2 
years ago. Given the expectations that may 
reasonably be founded on such data, is it not 
the wise thing to make a fresh start, even if 
it be by sending hundreds of miles for a 
nucleus? 

Now for the closely related question: 


‘‘ Shall our correspondent continue taking a 
bee-paper?”? With no bees there is no need 
of one, although there may be a few with 
such interest as to continue reading one 
although never expecting to keep bees again. 
Our correspondent says: 


‘« If I ever get hold of another colony I will 
surely subscribe again for the American Bee 
Journal, for no man with one colony should 
be without it.” 

You may put it down as a pretty sure thing 
that the man that talks in that kind of way is 
not going to be satisfied till he ‘‘ gets hold of 


Mr. Robert B. Rass, Jr , of Montreal, 
Canada, was a caller at this office recently 
when on his way home from a business trip 
to British Columbia. Mr. Ross keeps a dozen 
colonies of bees, more for recreation and 
study than for the financial profit derived 
from them. Heisa very pleasant gentleman 
to meet, and is intensely devoted to the study 
of the bee. 

The National Association, on March 
11, had 2271 members. So it is still growing. 
The 2500 mark should be reached very soon. 

General Manager France has been busy 
lately helping the bee-keepers of several 
States to get laws on bee-diseases. This isa 
good work, and perhaps no other organization 
can help as much along that line as can the 
National. We hope that before many more 
years pass, every State will have on its statute 
books such laws as may be necessary to stamp 
out at least the principal bee-diseases. 


The Washington State Convention 
of bee-keepers was held at North Yakima, 
Feb. 4, 1907. The following officers were 
elected: President, Isaac Hays; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hans Mumm; Secretary, Virgil Sires, of 
North Yakima; and Treasurer, August W. 
Sipp. Vice-presidents for each county of the 
State of Washington will be voted for at the 
next meeting. 

Weare informed that there are two Bills 
now before the Washington State Legislature, 
one forthe appointment of a State Inspector 
of Apiaries, and another to amend the foul 
brood law which was passed 2 years ago. 


The Griggs Bros. & Nichols Co.'s 
Apiary appears in the picture on the first 
page. They are successors to Griggs Bros. 
The Company was incorporated in October, 
1906, with a capital stock of $15,000. The in- 
corporators were 8. J. Griggs, D. D. Griggs, 
J. R. Griggs, W. R. Nichols, and F. W. 
Neithart. It seems the business of Griggs 
Bros. had increased to such an extent the last 


another colony.” Self-interest at this end of 
the line would naturally incline to the opin- 
ion that in the interim he should continue to 
take a bee-paper. But is that not really to 
his own interest? A dollar spent in keeping 
himself informed as to all the forward move- 
ments may keep him in such trim that when he 
does take hold again he will get back his dol- 
lar many times over in increased results. Such 
being the case, unless he has decided in the 
most positive manner that he will never keep 
bees more, is he wise to allow his favorite 
paper to lapse for a single week? 





few years that the Company was incoporated 
for the purpose of handling the business in a 
satisfactory manner. The officers of the Com- 
pany elected for the ensuing year were: 8. 
J. Griggs, President, Treasurer, and Manager ; 
D. D. Griggs, Vice-President; and W. R. 
Nichols, Secretary. Nearly all of the stock 
was promptly subscribed, being taken by 
some of Toledo’s most influential business 
men. 

Griggs Bros. were among our advertisers 
last year, and we hope that they will soon be 
again represented in our columns through the 
new concern of Griggs Bros, & Nichols Co., 
which, we take it, is ‘‘ out to win.” 


—_—_a——_—_————- 


Carrying Bees Under Difficulties.— 
The following has been sent us by Mr. Irving 
Long, of Missouri, which we reproduce for 
our newer readers, as we believe we pub- 
lished the same amusing story several years 
ago: 

A German bee-keeper undertook to carry 
some of his choicest bees to a bee-show. He 
took atrain in Hanover with his beesina 
basket at his feet. The bees escaped from the 
basket and crawled up his trousers legs. His 
actions soon aroused suspicions in the hearts 
of two women who occupied the same com- 
partment with him. They pulled the bell-cord 
and stopped the train. When the bee-fancier 
explained the situation he was placed in an 
empty compartment to have it out with the 
bees all by himself. Here he removed his 
tronsers and began shaking them out of the 
window to freethem of the swarm. Unfortu- 
nately they caught a telegraph pole and were 
swept away, bees, money and all. At the 
next station the irate station-master brought 
forth the reluctant bee-fancier in arug and 
he pawned his watch to acquire decent rai- 
ment to walk back along the line in search of 
his bees and his trousers. 


The Apiary of Geo. H. Adkins, and 
also his home, are shown on the first page. 
He sent us the following description under 
date of Feb. 25: 


Epitor YorkK:—The photograph shows 
my home and part of my apiary, located 
within 2 miles of where Ethan Allen de- 
manded the surrender of Fort Ticonderoga. 
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Aslam writing, our part of the country is 
covered with snow, and the weather at zero. 

I have kept bees for 16 years, and have 
been a subscriber to the American Bee Jour- 
nal for that length of time. I would not be 
without itif I did not have over 5 colonies of 
bees 


In the spring of 1906 I had 30 colonies, 
which were increased to 50, and I got 1700 
pounds of honey, which brought me $225. 

After returning from the National conven- 
tion at San Antonio, Tex., last November, I 
bought 24 colonies of bees, which makes my 
oumber 74. 

We are having a very cold, hard winter, 
and the bees have had only one flight since 
November, and that was on Feb. 15. I 
am expecting a heavy loss of bees, but I hope 
I will be disappointed in that regard. 

The building at the right in the picture is 
my honey-house and work-shop, which was 
not completed at the time the picture was 
taken. 

My trip to the San Antonio convention, and 
the meeting of my brother bee-keepers, will 
long be remembered; and also our stay at the 
Grand Central Hotel. But I feel like saying, 
‘* Home, Sweet Home;”’ no place like home 
and contentment. I hope to meet my brother 
bee-Keepers some time in the future, in con- 
vention, that will be as friendly and as hos- 
pitable as were our Southern bee-brethren at 
San Antonio. Gro. H. ADKINS. 


Advertising in the Bee Journal.— 
We have received the following from Walter 
8. Pouder, of Indianapolis, Ind., which 
should be of interest to advertisers and those 
who ought to advertise: 


FRIEND YORK :—Six weeks ago I believed 
that I was overstocked on extracted honey. I 
placed a honey advertisement in the American 
Bee Journal, and for the past 10 days I have 
been refusing orders and refunding money. 
Surely, the readers of the American Bee Jour- 
nal have confidence in its advertisers. I fear 
I have not enough honey left to supply my 
local demand till new crop arrives, and I can 
not replace my stock. 


Truly yours, Wa trTer 8. PoupER. 


It pays not only to advertise honey in the 
American Bee Journal, but also bees, queens, 
bee-supplies, etc.—in fact, anything that bee- 
keepers and people in general need. You 
can’t expect many people to patronize you 
unless you first let them know what you have 
for sale. Of course, we do not guarantee that 
any one can make a fortune by advertising in 
the American Bee Journal or in any other 
paper, but such advertising should help 
greatly, provided you have something to offer 
that is wanted, and also that the price is 
right. 
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‘“‘Langstroth on the Honey-Bee’’— 
the well-known bee-book revised by the 
Dadants—recently passed into another edi- 
tion. There have been some 75 pages added 
to it, and the whole work brought down to 
date in every respect. It is certainly a fine 
book, and should beread by every bee-keeper. 
it is really a classic. To become acquainted 
with the great Langstroth through the read- 
ing of his book is no small thing. Other bee- 
books are good, but there is only one ‘‘ Lang- 
stroth on the Honey-Bee.’’ The latest re- 
vised edition will be sold at the same price as 
the one preceding, which is $1.20, postpaid. 
We still have a few copies of the old edition 
on hand, which we will mail at 90 cents each, 
if preferred, so long as they last. We club 
the new edition of this book with the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal for one year—both for $2.00. 
So long as we have any copies left of the old 
edition, we will send it with the American Bee 
Journal one year—both for $1.80. 


of food. 





Conducted by J. L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 








Successful Wintering of Bees 


‘*The bee-keeper who has not solved the 
wintering problem to the extent that he can 
winter his bees as well as he can his cows, 
has much yet to learn.’’—ALLEN LATHAM. 


‘** For it must be said that we can not as yet 
bring our bees through a winter with that 
degree of certainty and uniformity that is 
possible with sheep, horses, cattle, and domes- 
tic fowls.”*— F. GREINER. 


The two foregoing quotations are 
taken from the February issue of the 
American Bee-Keeper. Naturally, a 
lot of us will be curious to know who 
is right, and I expect, asa matter of 
experience, the majority will be in- 
clined to agree with Mr. Greiner. Yet 
this does not prove that Mr. Latham is 
wrong, for I believe that the most of 
us will consent to eat humble pie to 
theextent that we will confess that we 
have ‘‘much yet to learn,’’ whether it 
be about wintering or any other 
branch of apiculture. 


But the worst of the matter is, that I 
fear we do not live up tothe knowledge 
we Aave as regards wintering ; in fact, 
there is no other part of the business 
that we are inclined to take so much 
risks in. Nearly all ‘our text-books 
teach that for outdoor wintering ina 
cold climate, the bees should be on no 
more combs than thecluster can cover. 
No better advice could be given, yet 
how many put it into practise? The 
reason is, that in about 3 years out of 
4the bees winter fairly well without 
going to the trouble of contracting the 
hive, and that fourth year is apt, very 
often, to knock things out in bad 
shape. As we have no means of know- 
ing when this fourth year will come, 
the only sensible conclusion is to pre- 
pare the beesevery year as though we 
were sure of a very severe winter. 
Evenif the hard winter doesn’t come, 
I feel pretty sure that the extra work 
will be well paid for, anyway. 

Then as to the matter of stores: 
Some seasons a lot of inferior honey is 
stored in the brood-nest; in fact, 
enough for wintering without going to 
the expense (?) of feeding. We remem- 
ber that one year, when wintering on 
just such stores, over half of the colo- 
nies perished; but we also remember 
that one other mild winter the bees 
wintered fairly wellon the same kind 
As the season had been none 
too good, and, as aconsequence, money 
none too plenty, we decided to risk the 
bees wintering on this inferior honey 
and run chances of another mild win- 
ter. No doubt many can speak of ex- 
perieyces under like conditions, when 


the mild winter failed to materialize, 
and, instead, we had a very severe 
season. 

Personally, Ihave never had asevere 
loss in wintering, yet what losses I 
have had might have been avoided; 
and I unhesitatingly say that i/ I take 
the necessary precautions, and do the 
required amount of work, that one year 
with another, I can winter my bees 
just as safely as Ican thecattle and 
other domestic stock. There is no 
boast about this whatever ; on the con- 
trary, as before intimated, we feel that 
any bee-keeper of ordinary intelligence 
can do the same, provided he lives up 
to the knowledge he has, and, in com- 
mon with your humble servant, cease 
taking risks, whether it be as to 
quality of stores or any other factor 
which we know to bea necessary ad- 
junct towards insuring good wintering 
of bees. 





Making a Cover-Feeder 


Since the description of my cover- 
feeder appeared, it has occurred to 
me that a great many bee-keepers 
who make their own supplies will de- 
cide that it is too difficult an arrange- 
ment to make by hand. The drawing 
showed the ends to bein one piece with 
grooves to receive the 2 floors of the 
cover. AsI have a circular saw and 
power, I make the most of my covers 
in this way, but I have made some by 
hand which are equally as good, and 
which any one can make who can 
handle a saw and hammer. 


The 2 floors are about 1 inch wider 
and 2% inches longer than the hive- 
body. On the under side of the lower 
floor, at each end, is nailed a cleat 1- 
inch square and as long as the floor is 
wide. These cleats are to keep the 
cover securely on the hive. On the 
upper side of the lower floor, at each 
end is nailed a cleat 1 inch thick and 2 
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inches wide, and the same length as 
the lower cleat. On top of these wide 
cleats is nailed the upper floor, and the 
whole is covered with a heavy grade of 
felt roofing, and painted with two 
coats of ‘hick whitelead. This roofing 
is cut long enough to project down 
over the ends, and is secured there by 
nails and large tin washers. 

Of course, the openings in the sides 
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of the cover are closed in the same way 
as described in the cover, on page 72. 
There is practically no difference in 
the 2 covers, except the one here de- 
scribed has its floors separated by two 
2-inch cleats on edge, while the cover 
described on page 72, had its ends 
grooved to separate the floors. 


This cover has proven itself so val- 
uable to me that I do not want the dif- 
ficulty of making the first-described 
cover to hinder any one from giving it 
a trial. H. A. SMITH. 

Ontario, Canada. 


A Fire—Canadian Bee Journal 
Sold 


The following is taken from the Feb- 
ruary issue of the Canadian Bee Jour- 
nal, which was delayed as explained : 





In explanation of the lateness of this issue, 
our readers will regret to learn that a serious 
tire occurred in the bee-keepers’ department 
of the Goold, Shapley & Muir Company on 
the morning of Feb. 1lth, which, besides the 
loss effected, has upset their plans and pur- 
poses very considerably. Owing to the in- 
jury done to the wood-working part of their 
building and plant, delays would naturally 
occur, which might seriously inconvenience 
their customers and agencies who are depend- 
ing upon them for the season’s supplies, and 
as a number of large orders are already on 
hand requiring immediate attention, it was 
decided on the part of the Company to nego- 
tiate with some reliable Canadian firm, fully 
equipped with wood-working machinery, for 
the manufacture of these goods. In conse- 
quence of this, a sale has been consummated to 
the Ham & Nott Company of this city, who 
are extensive manufacturers in the wood 
lines,and who have large connections through- 
out the country; all the Goold, Shapley & 
Muir Company’s interests in the bee-keepers’ 
supply business, together with the Canadian 
Bee Journal. The new Company will issue 
their circular to bee-keepers, with catalog and 
price-list, within the next few days, and oper- 
ations will be commenced at once. 

We can heartily recommend our successors, 
Messrs. Ham & Nott Company, to the bee- 
keepers of Canada, as business men of fidelity 
and enterprise, and who will, no doubt, make 
a success of this business, as they have of 
other lines. We desire to thank our bee- 
keeping friends for their patronage and con- 
fidence during these many years that we have 
been doing business with them, and we wish 
them every prosperity as the outlook for the 
industry increases and brightens in the 
Dominion. 


[While regretting the loss by fire that 
has come to the Goold, Shapley & Muir 
Company,which, seemingly, has neces- 
sitated the transfer of their bee-supply 
business and bee-paper to the Ham & 
Nott Company, we wish the latter firm 
every success in their new undertak- 
ings.—EDITorR.] 
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Why Not Advertise ?—There are many 
dealers in bee-supplies, and those who have 
bees and queens for sale, who are not now 
advertising, that might increase their business 
by advertising in the American Bee Journal. 
The rates charged are very low, as will be 
seen by referring to the second page of this 
number. During the next 6 months will be 
done the bulk of the season’s business among 
bee-keepers. Why not begin at once to les 
the readers of the American Bee Journal 
know that you have something to sell? Our 
advertising columns are open only to those 
who will give their patrons ‘‘ a square deal.”’ 
If you are in that class we will be pleased to 
have your advertisement in our columns. 


The “Old Reliable” as seen through New and Unreliable Glasses, 
By E. E. Hasty, Sta. B. Rural, Toledo, Ohio. 








THE HERSHISER WaAxX-PREss. 


So 200 pounds of remainders from 
the solar wax-extractor yielded in Mr. 
Hershiser’s hands 70 pounds of wax. 
I take it, 200 pounds of old combs of 
the black and heavy sort, in ordinary 
hands, and with wash-boiler treatment, 
would have yielded much less than 70 
pounds, possibly less than half that 
quantity. Mr. H. seems to be the head 
of the procession in wax-matters. On 
the whole, I guess we must vote him a 
benefactor. Page 88-90. - 


RASPBERRY A HEAVY YIELDER. 


The report of 21 pounds in one day 
from raspberry, as made by S. D. 
Chapman, is rather surprising—at least 
to me. I thought that nothing but 
basswood ran up to figures like that. 
Page 91. 


Non-SWARMING HIVEs. 


We would put a low estimate on the 
man who could not get enthusiastic 
over his own baby. Let’s try and re- 
member that while taking stock of Mr. 
Aspinwall and his hive. Always more 
than twice the surplus, as tested with 
common hives having the same number 
of frames. Just think of getting non- 
swarming and such a bonus as that 
thrownin! Hethinks the queen’s free 
access to every part of the hive is 
needed for a non-swarmer. I guess, 
perhaps, heis right about that. (Yet 
Bingham, on page 96, thinks just the 
contrary.) So Mr. A. dispenses with 
queen-excluders; and in hives where 
the combs are well spread out with 
spacers the queen keeps down without 
them. But pollen in thesections both- 
ered him; and he keeps that out by 
filling the sections with foundation of 
drone size. Page 92. 


RESPIRATION OF PLANTS AND BEES. 


I believe the fact that plants in the 
daytime take in carbon and pour out 
oxygen, while at night they do just the 
opposite thing, used to be considered a 
pretty high-class scientific puzzle. 
With Prof. Cook’s lucid statements it 
scarcely even looks like a puzzle. 
Nutrition causes carbon to be taken in; 
and respiration causes carbon to be 
sent out. Nutrition can not go on ex- 
cept with sunlight. Respiration goes 


on all the time, but handles less carbon 
than nutrition does when thatis in 
full blast. 

The reason why bees and other in- 
sects do not have red oxide of iron in 
their blood is also lucid. In aynjmals 


itis needed as a carrier of oxygen; 
while in insects the air itself is piped 
all over the body, and no carrier of 
oxygen is needed. 


Sounds strange to hear that a bee’s 
heart has no arteries or veins attached 
to it. Just one long valved tube to 
take the blood from the tail and carry 
it to the head—and let it percolate back 
again as best it may. Curious that so 
crude and unsatisfactory looking a 
circulatory system should be found in 
company with a respiratory system so 
complex and well-looking. Page 107. 


SoME INEXCUSABLE ERRORS. 


In my corner, on page 95, some 
bungles worry me: Not ‘ brood- 
frames,’’ but déroad-frames hold my 
sections; and wood surface was not 
‘* punctured,’’ but punctuated with dabs 
of propolis. The former error is so 
frequent a one that some brother has 
said we should always say ‘‘ wide 
frames.” A mirth-provoking error of 
of the sameclass occurs on page 108,. 
where Mr. Gallup’s bees were venti- 
lated through a 2-inch “‘pole,’’ in lieu 
of a 2-inch hole. 


BEES THAT ‘‘ KNOW BEANS.”’ 


That beans yield abundance of honey 
of excellent color and quality in Califor- 
nia and rather seldom attract a single 
beein the eastern half of the continent, 
is one of those problems not easy to 
solve. That the more cosmopolitan 
bees of the Pacific Coast ‘‘ know beans ” 
while ours do not—well, we do not take 
very kindly to that solution. Page 107. 


A CoLip EXPERIMENT. 


To give 16-degree-below-zero weather 
free access into a hive at both top and 
bottom all night is a pretty savage 
sort of experiment. We are glad to 
learn, however, that the same colony 
stored honey all right the next sum- 
mer. Nevertheless, young brother, 
don’t you travel on that revelation very 
much. Just make your bees for winter 
as warm and snug as ever you can. 
Page 108. 
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Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is 
made to take all the copies of the American 
Bee Journal fora year. It is sent by mail 
for 20 cents. Full directions accompany. 
The Bee Journals can be inserted as soon as 
they are received, and thus preserved for 
future reference. Or we will send it with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
Address office of the American Bee Journal. 
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No. 1.—Feeding and Feeders 
—Spring Feeding 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


During the past season a great many 
bees have been short of stores, owing 
to the scanty honey crop. Many colo- 
nies were fed for winter, but many more 
will need feeding during the spring. 
It must be borne in mind that there is 
about as much honey consumed after 
the real cold weather has passed, as is 
consumed during the hardest of win- 
ter, because the bees must spend a great 
deal to rear brood at a time when the 
yield from the fields is next to nothing. 
It is also known that when the bees are 
wintered in the cellar, they consume 
even more honey afterwards, because 
there is no breeding, or very little 
breeding, in the cellar. 

In addition to feeding for the neces- 
sary support of the colony in years of 
scarcity, many people also feed bees in 
small amounts to induce breeding, in 
the spring, even if they are not short 
of stores. It has been stated somewhere 
lately, that if bees are fed sugar syrup 
when they are not destitute, they 
will store a portion of this feed in the 
supers, and thus run the risk of fur- 
nishing spurious honey. Such an oc- 
currence can not take place, for two or 
three reasons. First, no one should 
leave the supers on the hive during the 
fall, winter or spring. If the supers 
are left on at any other than the time 
of the crop, they will become soiled 
by the travel of the bees; they will be 
glued up with a large amount of pro- 
polis which the bees gather in quantity 
during the months of dearth and fai: 
weather; and in the winter the supers 
will prevent the bees from concentrat- 
ing the heat in the brood-nest. In all 
my bee-keeping experience, I have never 
committed the blunder of leaving the 
supers on the hives after the honey 
crop. Neither should these supers be 
put on the hive until the crop is at hand, 
when there is no need of feeding. 

Feeding bees in such an amount as 
would induce them to put honey, or 
some of the feed, into the supers, would 
be inadvisable and unprofitable. As long 
as such amounts of food are given as 
will induce them to increase their breed- 
ing previous to the honey crop, there is 
‘ profit in it, because the bee-keeper is 

ren like the wise general who sees 
to it that his regiments are complete be~- 
fore he marches them to battle. But if 
an overdose is given, the bees will be- 
gin to produce comb from the food 
given, and, in that case, since it takes 
no less than 7 to 10 pounds, and perhaps 
more, of honey to produce one pound 


of comb, we will soon find out that there 
is a loss in overfeeding. In addition, 
if we overdo the feeding, the cells that 
should be used for brood may be filled 
with the honey, and the queen may be 
cramped for want of room to deposit 
her eggs. So feeding to induce breed- 
ing must be done with a great deal of 
circumspection. 

Yet, there is no doubt that stimula- 
tive feeding is advantageous, especially 
if it is done. at a time the bees have 
only sealed honey left, in moderate 
quantity. The honey which has been 
preserved through the winter is thick, 
and in order to dilute it properly to 
prepare the larval food, the bees are 
compelled to go to the nearest water 
and bring a quantity of this water to the 
hive. All bee-keepers have seen the 
bees pumping water from _ troughs, 
around wells, or from marshy places, 
in spring. They will go out on a very 
cold day, when it is hardly warm enough 
for them to fly about, and will bring 
some of this cold water to the hive. 
It is evidently used to dilute the too- 
thick honey, for just as soon as nectar 
is found in the flowers we see a decrease 
in the number of bees around the horse- 
troughs. When the crop is well on, this 
water-transportation ceases nearly al- 
together, to be taken up again as soon 
as the crop ceases. The nectar of the 
flower$ is usually sufficiently thin to 
make good larval food without the ad- 
dition of water. 

Now, many of our practical apiarists 
save their bees the trouble of transport- 
ing this cold water, by giving them a 
small amount of sufficiently liquid food 
to fill the requirements. This food is 
warm when given. Just think of the 
difference between having to go out in 
the cold to get water—cold water—and 
finding this water in the hive, warm and 
sweet enough to serve the purposes for 
which it is intended! 

Yet the practice of feeding for the 


stimulation of breeding is not generally 
followed, and is opposed by some noted 
bee-keepers. This is because it requires 
a great deal of care and attention, and 
in some instances is overdone But 
whether we wish to feed to stimulate 


breeding or simply to keep the colony 
from starvation, the fact remains, that 
feeding is often necessary. Warm food 
a little thinner n would be given in 
the fall, and in smaller amounts, is 
needed in spring feeding. As to the 


nature of the food, I think diluted gran. 
ulated sugar is the best—even better 
than honey——because it has less odor, 


and is less apt 
must remember 


cause robbing. We 
hat the bees have ex- 


cellent olfactory organs, that the least 
odor is noticed by them. But they are 


most attracted by the odor of the prod- 
uct they consume—honey—as well as 
by the odors of the hive, the smell of 
old combs, the odor of the queen, ete. 
So it is of some importance to give them 
food which does not attract the neigh- 
bors, for the colonies which need the 
most nourishment are often the least 
powerful and would be the most easily 
robbed. On the other hand, if inex- 
perienced people think that by feeding 
sugar syrup in spring we run risk of 
causing adulteration, they may easily 
be undeceived. The food given by a 
careful bee-keeper will all be used up 
before the beginning of the crop. Other- 
wise he would have an unprofitable ac- 
count on his hands. If he is in doubt 
as to what he should do, let him only 
supply the bees in their needs. 


After this preliminary statement con- 
cerning spring feeding, I will take into 
consideration the feeders in use, and 
their qualities and defects, for no 
feeder has yet been devised which is 
exempt from defects. 

Hamilton, Ill. 
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Effect of the Pure Food Law 
on Honey 


BY W. W. MCNEAL, 


The National Pure Food Law may 
not mean so much to honey-producers, 
after all, unless it is sufficient to save 
them from their own follies. The adui- 
teration of honey is a most culpable act, 
no matter how it is done. But the de- 
mand for honey will not be increased 
materially, nor the price advanced, sim- 
ply by curtailing the traffic in glucose. 
It is commonly believed by consumers 
that pure honey will not granulate, and 
since glucose retards the natural tend- 
ency of honey to candy, it follows, as 
a matter of fact, that a compound of 
that kind will be looked upon with bet- 
ter favor than any article which shows 
a disposition to granulate. The fight 
for renewed integrity and better prices 
must be waged more particularly 
against adulteration with cane-sugar. 
While the standard of conduct bee-keep- 
ers hang up for themselves continues to 
look bad under the lime-light, the pub- 
lic will not take kindly to anything 
that may be said about pure honey 
granulating. Honey-producers should 
study their occupation more from the 
standpoint of the consumer; should see 
themselves as others see them. 

The time has fully arrived for the 
introduction of extracted honey in the 
granulated form. But it will require 
something more than the persuasive in- 
fluence of a new law to convince an 
incredulous public that some of the lies 
told about manufactured honey are not 
true. What does it avail one under 
present conditions to produce a gilt-edge 
article when such exceeding taste only 
serves to confirm the belief of the con- 
sumer that it was really manufactured? 
It is lamentable that such a state of 
affairs exists; and, moreover, that it 
should foster slovenly habits in the pre- 
paration of honey for market. But it 
need not be so if the fraternity will act 
in concert for the betterment of these 
conditions. 
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The education of the people to the 
true nature of honey is most essential 
at the present time, and, like charity, it 


should begin at home. Every one who 
is familiar with honey knows very well 
that nearly all kinds of pure honey will 
granulate sooner or later. No real bene- 
fit can be derived from trying to de- 
vise means to prevent it, while such 
means only tends to keep alive the old 
delusion that pure honey never granu- 
lates. If every owner of bees in this 
country would convert a few of the most 
skeptically inclined among his acquaint- 
ances, by practical demonstration in the 
apiary during the season of 1907, and 
send them out as eye-witnesses to the 
methods employed in the production of 
honest honey, there would soon be a re- 
versal of public opinion in regard to 
manufactured honey. 


There can be no substantial rise in 
the price of honey so long as the con- 
sumer believes it to be largely composed 
of granulated sugar. He has access to 
the same source, and granulated sugar 
makes a fine syrup for table use. He 
may be expected to exercise the same 
business judgment in the purchasé of 
sweets as in other things, and the cheap- 
er article will be substituted for daily 
consumption, and honey only for 
“state” occasions. 

Extracted honey has been regarded 
with even blacker suspicions than comb 
honey, for it granulates more readily, 
and can be adulterated more easily with 
glucose. 

I think adulteration with sugar is 
more often practiced in the production 
of comb honey, for its identity is al- 
most entirely lost when blended with 
pure nectar by the bees while engaged 
in the process of comb-building. Its 
identity may be lost in so far as ordin- 
ary means of detection go. But a wrong 
committed cannot be justified by art 
in the practice of deception. Chemical 
analysis, if it counts for anything, 
should be able to tear away the gild- 
ed mask and reveal the act in all its 
ugliness. 

I cannot see the fairness in selling 
comb honey by the. piece, or by the 
case, while extracted honey must be 
sold by weight. Neither can I see why 


the latter should be labeled according 
to the nature of the contents, while any- 
thing stored in honey-comb is not sub- 
ject to the same rule or law. There 
should be equity in all cases. The con- 


sumer who buys comb honey is en- 
titled to 16 ounces to the pound, just 
the same as when he buys extracted. 
Those who insist on the right to dis- 
criminate when they have comb honey 
to sell, should be willing to be governed 
in like manner when purchasing their 
own table supplies. But it seldom proves 
that way. No cat-in-the-bag business 
“goes” with them when the farmer 
brings butter, or the grocery-man coffee 
and sugar. It’s a poor rule that won’t 
work both ways. 

_ Confidence in one’s integity or verac- 
ity is more potent than law in building 
up a honey market. That which in- 
stills confidence of the right sort is not 
the legitimate fruit of civil law. The 
people want better reasons for their 


faith in humanity than laws of their 
There have been good 


own making. 


laws on the statute books saying “Thou 
shalt not,” ever since our ablest men 
were little boys, “and then some;” yet 
people lock their doors just the same, 
and take no man’s wortl for anything 
where money is involved. Law is all 
right in a way, but the power that 
causes one to do right for right’s sake 
emanates from a source beyond the 
jurisdiction of civil law. The old, old 
admonition to do unto others as we 
would wish to be done by, is a mighty 
safe rule to follow in all temporal af- 
fairs, including the honey-business. But 
we must advertise and let people know 
who we are, and what we are. No pains 
should be spared to enlighten the pur- 
chaser in regard to the different colors 
and flavors of honey, and, above ail, its 
tendency to granulate. If he is allowed 
to go on his way with no word of ex- 
planation, either verbal or by the print- 
ed page, he is almost sure to gather 
wrong impressions, and say damaging 
things about honey. 

Legislation for the restoration of con- 
fidence and better prices must in very 
truth put a ban on sugar as well as 


glucose. Here is hoping for pure honey .. 


and a general toning up in the demand 
for it. We don’t need better prices, for 
the consumer is already chafing under 
the burden of high prices. What can 
we hope for by pushing the price up 
still higher ? 

Wheelersburg, Ohio. 
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Putting Bees Out of the 
Cellar 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


I see by the bee-papers that bee-keep- 
ers have trouble with their bees mixing 
when setting them from the cellar in 
early spring. And this is not confined 
to the novice alone, for I see some of 
our oldest and most practical apiarists 
report that through an east wind or hot 
weather when setting the bees out, some 
of the colonies become strong beyond 
measure, and others correspondingly 
weak, through the bees “drifting” over 
certain parts of the apiary, or congre- 
gating more thickly in certain places 
than others, until half of the hives are 


far too populous for the best welfare © 


of both the bees and their keeper; while 
other colonies become ‘so weak from 
this loss of bees, that they are unprofit- 
able entirely, unless there is a late flow 
of honey from fall flowers. 


To overcome such mixing of bees on 
their first flight in spring, various plans 
have been proposed, such as setting the 
bees out at night, putting each colony 
on the stand it occupied before, etc. 
The putting-out-at-night plan is ex 
tremely risky, for we cannot tell with 
any assurance but what the weather 
may become so cold by morning that 
the bees can not fly, and should it con- 
tinue so for any length of time, as fre- 
quently happens, the bees suffer much 
more than they would had they not 
been disturbed. And as to putting each 
colony on the same stand it occupied 
the preceding season, we more often 
than otherwise do not want to do it. 
Those who are familiar with bees know 
that the young bees, when it comes out 


of the hive for the first time, marks it» 
location by turning its head toward the 
hive upon taking wing, when it com- 
mences flying in front of the hive in 
circles, each circle growing larger as it 
goes further from the hive, until it is 
lost from sight. In this way the exact 
spot of “home” is located, after which 
no more precaution needs be taken, 
for it seems to remember ever after 
where home is. For this reason it leaves 
its hive on all subsequent times in a 
direct line of flight, never looking at the 
hive at all, so that if the hive is after- 
ward carried to a new location the 
older bees do not seem to know it (un- 
less carried two or more miles away), 
but sally forth only to return to the 
exact spot where they first marked their 
home, there to die a homeless wan- 
derer, unless there are other hives near 
at hand which will admit their entrance 


Now, while as a rule, this is true, no 
matter whether the hive is moved at 
night or in the day time, yet I find that 
there are two exceptions, one of which 
is in case of a swarm, and the other is 
the first flight in spring. While the 


‘bees always seem to know where their 


old location was, so that the swarm, 
or bees in the spring, can return if 
they so desire, still a swarm does not 
so desire except from loss of the queen, 
nor do bees in spring, if set out in 
the following manner: 


As soon as the hive is brought out- 
side of the cellar door, close the en- 
trance with a wet cotton-cloth, one suf- 
ficiently large so it will tuck snugly all 
about so as to leave no holes through 
which the bees can see the light. In 
this way the bees are securely shut in 
the hive, for there is nothing that a bee 
dislikes to crowd by more than a cloth 
saturated: with cold water. By having a 
lighted smoker both at the cellar door, 
and.at the stand we wish the colony to 
occupy, we are ready to advance our 
aims further. As soon as the wet cloth 
is snugly over the entrance, turn back 
one corner of the wet cloth and blow in 
smoke till a loud hum greets your ears, 
when you are ready to carry the hive to 
its stand. Now put a clean, sweet 
bottom-board on the stand the colony 
is to occupy during the season, when 
you will turn back a corner of the wet 
cloth again and blow in about the same 
amount of smoke that you did at the 
entrance of the cellar, tucking back the 
wet cloth again, when you will pro- 
ceed to loosen the bottom-board from 
the hive by prying out the crate-sta- 
ples, or whatever fastened it to the hive, 
when the hive is set on the clean bot- 
tom-board and the entrance adjusted to 
the amount you wish for early spring. 


The bottom-board the hive was on all 
winter is now cleaned and placed on 
the next stand, when you are ready to 
get and treat the next colony and all 
future colonies brought from the cellar 
in the same way. By this plan the bees 
do not rush out pell-mell, as they are 
likely to do in the usual way of setting 
out, but come out more slowly, as do 
those of a swarm in marking their lo- 
cation, or as do the bees from a colony 
which has been wintered out doors, 
when they take their first flight in 
spring. 

Who ever heard of colonies mixing 
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on their first flight when they were 
wintered out on the summer stands? 
They do not do so to any amount. 
It is the using of no precaution, but at- 
lowing the bees to rush out from their 
hives when in an aroused condition, 
brought about by the setting from the 
cellar, which causes them to stampede 
out of their hives en masse, so that 
they hardly know where they are, and 
thus when they come to wish to go 
back home they go where the most 
noise is made, or where the wind drifts 
them, and thus we have one part of 
the hives overloaded with bees and the 
others nearly ruined from the loss of 
bees which have stampeded where they 
did not belong. 

By using smoke as I have given above, 
the bees are more slow to leave the 
hive, if anything, than under any other 
condition, and I have had no trouble 
since I adopted this plan. And this is 
especially applicable to the out-apiary. 


In the home-yard we can set the bees’ 


out during several days, as many each 
day as we desire, or adopt almost ayy 
plan that we may choose; but when we 
travel miles to an out-apiary, we wish a 
plan that will allow of our setting out 
the bees on that day, and just when we 
are there, setting all out at’ once, just as 
fast as we can carry them out. 

And after using the plan as above 
given for six years, with perfect suc- 
cess, I can assure the reader that in it 
we have something which is of great 
value, especially for an out-apiary, where 
the bees are wintered in the cellar 
there, or in a pit or clamp, as the case 
may be. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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The Behavior of Swarms 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 


In a previous contribution, I stated 
that the Societe des Apiculteurs du De- 
partment de la Meuse had sent its mem- 
bers a series of questions concerning 
the swarming of bees. The first 21 
questions were about the conditions 
that provoke the bees to swarm. The 
following questions were in regard to 
the behavior of the swarms after is- 
suing. These are the subject of this 
contribution. 





RETURNING TO THE HIVE. 


About 2 percent of the swarms is- 
suing return to the parent hive almost 
immediately after issuing. Several rea- 
sons may induce a swarm to return, 
but the failure of the queen to accom- 
pany the swarm is undoubtedly the most 
common. A swarm that returns is li- 
able to issue again either the same day 
or the following day. Out of 5 swarms 
that return, one on an average does not 
swarm again. In such cases there has 
been a fight among the queens in the 
hive and one or more can be found 
dead in front of the hive. The dead 
queens or bees are never carried more 
than 4 or 5 feet from the entrance. 


DisTaANCE AT WHICH A SWARM SETTLES. 


Out of 100 swarms issuing with lay- 
ing queens, 12 will settle at less than 15 
feet away; 34 between 15 and 30 feet; 
23 between 30 and 45 feet; 21 between 


45 and 60 feet; 7 between 60 and 90 
feet; and 3 between go and 200 feet. 

As to swarms with virgin queens, 
they may go anywhere, even a mile or 
two before settling. 

The next question was in regard to 
where the swarms settle in preference, 
whether on trees, on the ground, or in 
empty hives. Unfortunately, the print- 
ers left it out in the blanks sent, so 
it is not answered. But the one fol- 
lowing immediately, and asking how 
high from the ground the swarms set- 
tle (except those settling on the ground) 
brought out the fact that half of the 
swarms settle at a height of 3 to 6 
feet, and a fourth between 6 and 12 
feet above the ground, the remaining 
fourth higher or lower. 


ForM OF THE SWARMS. 


Not considering those that settle on 
the ground, about 70 percent in settling 
assume the regular shape so often des- 
scribed; the others assume irregular 
forms. 

DIRECTION OF THE FLIGHT. 


The direction taken by the swarms de- 
pends chiefly upon the position of the 
hives in regard to the bees, walls, etc., 
that may be about them. The informa- 
tion given is very indefinite. It seems 
that the majority of them go right 
straight from the hives. The figures 
given seem to show, nevertheless, a 
tendency to turn toward the sun, that 
is, toward the east in the morning and 
toward the south in the middle of the 
day. 

CoM MENTS. 


In considering the above, and draw- 
ing conclusions, the conditions under 
which the observations have been made 
must be taken into consideration. The 
majority of the European apiaries are 
small and usually established in an 
orchard or a garden. These are ordi- 
narily enclosed by a wall or a tight 
fence or a hedge. Outside there is often 
nothing but the open fields, with no 
kind of settling place at all. The hives, 
instead of being scattered, are, in most 
cases, placed close together, sometimes 
2 and 3 rows one above the other up- 
on shelves, a roof on the whole, and a 
wall behind, leaving a passage between 
the shelves and the wall. Often there 


is a special wall, the one enclosing the 
garden or orchard taking its place. The 
“rucher,” as such an apiary is called, 


is placed against the northern or north- 
western wall whenever possible, so as 
to have the hives turned toward the 
south or southwest. 

As a matter of course, under such 
circumstances the bees settle on what- 
ever tree or bushes that happen to be in 
the enclosure, and if there is none, they 
have to settle on the ground, or go away 
perhaps quite far to find a suitable 
place. ' 

In My Own Apraries. 


The situation in my own apairies is 
not at all like the above. The one at 
Middlebrook is situated near some tall 
trees. In front of it, but at a lowes 
level, are quite a number of cedar trees, 
about 30 to so feet high. 

The majority of the swarms settle on 
the cedar trees usually at some place 
between the lowest branches to the mid- 


dle ones, that means 15 to 25 feet above 
the ground. Perhaps if the land were 
level instead of sloping down, they 
might not settle so high. The few 
swarms that go to the tall trees invari- 
ably settle on some of the lowest 
branches. But that means 40 to 60 feet 
from the ground. 

The Beaver Creek apiary is situated 
in a grove of tall oaks sloping toward 
the southwest. The back of the apiary 
is on the edge of the grove. The bees 
either settle on the lowest ‘limbs of the 
trees in front of the hives or in the 
orchard which is across the road about 
200 yards in the rear of the hives. Once 
in the orchard, they settle on some of 
the nearest trees which happen to be 
some rather low plum-trees with very 
thick branches. 

Right here one may ask why, in the 
Middlebrook apiary, they almost invari- 
ably settle in the cedars in front of the 
apiary, and in the Beaver Creek apiary 
they settle at least half the time in 
the orchard behind the hives. In ob- 
serving the bees when they swarm, it is 
easy to see that as they come out they 
begin to circle round and round. As 
more bees come, that circle or rather 
sphere of flying bees gets larger and 
larger, and finally occupies a space of 
some 30 or 35 feet in diameter right in 
front of the hive whence they started 
out, and, after circling a while, they 
settle on the nearest convenient tree or 
bush. If, however, the space in front 
of the hives is encumbered by trees, 
and there is a more convenient opening 
near by, they drift toward that opening 
and do their circling there. That is 
what happens at the Beaver Creek 
apiary; the space between the orchard 
and the back of the apiary is without 
trees. 

SENDING OUT Scouts. 


Yes, the swarm issuing sends scouts, 
or some of the bees. Perhaps only one, 
perhaps several go out to see if there 
is a suitable place; very likely to find 
out if some place noticed before dur- 
ing their trips for honey is yet available. 
Perhaps they go several together, per- 
haps each one goes where she knows a 
place and the first one that gets back 
carries the swarm to the place she has 
selected. If so, the others when get- 
ting back, finding the swarm, gone, have 
nothing to do but to return to the par- 
ent hive. 

But I have no doubt that something 
of the sort takes place. My Middlebrook 
apiary is on the pathway to the district 
school. I am not always there, and 
sometimes when the boys are passing 
along and find a swarm hanging on a 
tree, they throw rocks, sticks, etc., at 
it just for fun. Usually the swarm is 
dislodged and re-forms at some dis- 
tance, usually much higher on the tree 
selected. In such a case the swarm is 
apt to stay and begin comb-building at 
the place chosen. My idea is that the 
scouts failing to find the swarm go back 
to the old home, and the swarm not re- 
ceiving any information concludes to 
stay where it is. My experience in that 
line is not very extensive, as I have 
during the last few years succeeded in 
controlling the swarming, or rather the 
swarms, almost completely. 

Another fact in this line might be 
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interesting to the readers of this paper. 
A swarm had settled on a plum-tree at 
the Beaver Creek apiary. I got the lad- 
der, smoker, etc., and went up near the 
cluster with everything ready, without 
disturbing them in the least. All at 
once they “got up” and left. What sur- 
prised me was the manner in which 
they started. The cluster was perfect- 
ly quiet and seemingly contented. A 
few bees at one side of it got up (if I 
can use that expression) and began 
whirling round and round right by. The 
others followed in succession, not all at 
once, neither from all parts of the clust- 
er, but right from next to where the 
others had started. The appearance of 
the cluster was as if something were eat- 
ing a hole in it. When only about a 
third, or perhaps a half, of the cluster 
was left, the remainder disbanded alto- 
gether, and the swarm departed for 
parts unknown to me, if not to them. 


QUEENLESS SWARMS. 


During my experiments on_ the 
swarming question, I had _ entrance- 
guards on the hives, and many times 
left them throughout the season, ex- 
cept when it was necessary to let a 
yeung queen come out to mate. The 
behavior of such swarms is quite pe- 
culiar. The first time they issue, they 
will stay out only a few minutes, and 
go back. They are sure to come out 
again the next day quite early, and, in 
fact, for successive days if the weather 
is favorable. But at the second issuing 
they will stay out longer than at the 
first: at the third, still longer, and very 
likely cluster for a while. Later on they 
may stay out the whole day, and even 
a part of the next day, before return- 
ing. 
Their mode of clustering is different 
from that of a swarm having a queen. 
Instead of assuming the regular ortho- 
dox shape, the cluster is of a more or 
less ragged, irregular and often scat- 
tered shape. The bees are restless, mov- 
ing constantly and changing the shape 
of the cluster all the time. Sometimes 
they break into 3 or 4 groups, change 
place from one tree to another, fly 
around a while and cluster again, or do 
any other unaccountable thing. 

Sometimes, just before returning, they 


take a trip outside, (1 wonder if they 
follow a scout), but much more slowly 
than a regular swarm, much closer to 


the ground, and in a less compact form. 
They scatter more and more as they go, 
and if the apiarist has followed them, 
he finally can not tell where the swarm 
really is. If he then go back, he will 
often find them going back into the old 
hive, but in a very straggling manner, 
not at all as they did during the second 
or third day, or even the fourth. 


A Few 


An excellent way to get a swarm that 
can be reached with a pole is to put a 
bucket with some honey at the end of 
the pole and present it to the bees. In 
a short time they will leave the branch 
and cluster in and around the bucket, 
and can easily be taken away. 

For several minutes before a swarm 
issues, a few bees can be seen whirling 
around right before the entrance of the 
hive. If the apiarist stoops down, he 


KINKS IN SWARMING. 


‘will hear inside of the hive, the same 


buzzing sound that is made by a swarm 
just out of the hive, and then act ac- 
cordingly. When the hives are up 2 
feet or so from the ground, and espec- 
ially when the entrances are above the 
brood-nest, that peculiar sound is easily 
noticed, even by one merely passing by. 

The queen does not often come out 
until one-third at least of the bees are 
out. If, when the swarm begins to is- 
sue, the apiarist is on hand, the best 
thing to do is to close the hive at once 
with anything that happens to be at 
hand. My veil and handkerchief have 
often done the duty. Then get some 
water, open just enough to. let 2 or 3 
bees come out at a time, and wet them 
as they pass out. That will fix them for 
that day. The apiarist can then divide 
them or remove the queen or the queen- 
cells, or do whatever he thinks best, and 
save the trouble of running after the 
swarm and hiving it. 

Knoxville, Tenn. 

ee 


Bee-Keeping in Cuba 


BY G. C. GREINER. 


Strange as it may seem im this en- 
lightened age of profuse bee-literature 
scattered all over the land, it is a fact, 
that, to the great majority of people, 
bee-keeping is yet an impenetrable mys- 
tery. 

A short time ago I stopped at one 
of our tonsorial parlors for the purpose 
of having the customary improvement 
of my physical make-up administered 
by the hand of the artist. Being well- 
acquainted with the proprietor, our con- 
versation turned, as is frequently the 
case when I am in places where my 
occupation is known, to the subject of 
bee-keeping. A stranger who was pres- 
ent, and who was also awaiting his 
turn, seemed to be very much inter- 
ested in our bee-talk, and at last he 
said: : 

“They keep a great many bees down 
in Cuba, but they don’t get much sur- 
plus honey down there. The trouble is 
right here: There it is summer the 
year around so that bees can work all 
the time, and they soon find out that 
they don’t need any winter-stores, and 
consequently don’t lay up anything 
ahead. I knew of one lot of bees that 
produced an awful pile of surplus honey 
the first year, but they ‘got on to it’ and 
never produced a bit the next year.” 

Then the following conversation took 
place: 

“My friend, somebody has loaded you 
down with a lot of the most unreason- 
able nonsense.” 

“Nonsense?” he ejaculated with ex- 
cited emphasis, “No nonsense about this, 
[ have seen it myself. I have been there.” 

“Well, if you have seen it yourself, 
I can not dispute your word, but you 
are certainly most awfully deceived. 
How could your bees ‘get onto it’ when 
you had not a single bee of the first 
year’s stock left to see the second year ?” 

“I know better. Every bee we took 
there from Florida the first year was 
alive the second year—not one of them 
died; and I know it to be so, for } 
stayed there all the time.” 


“Here is where you are deceived 





again. You might have had the same 
hives, and perhaps some of the queens 
left, but your bees had changed quite 
a number of times since you took them 
there. The life of a worker-bee dur- 
in the summer—which we may call the 
honey-season—is about 6 weeks, and if 
Cuba has summer the year round, as 
you say, you can figure out yourself 
how many generations had passed up to 
the time you claim they ‘got onto it.’ 
Thus, you see, it is positively impossible 
that your bees had any recollection of 
what transpired the year before; and, 
besides, admitting that you had the same 
bees, it is not forethought—bees have 
no reasoning power—that induces them 
to store winter-supplies, but simply Na- 
ture’s instinct and desire. As long as 
Nature provides the nectar, bees are 
willing and desirous to gather it.” 


As an additional proof of our friend’s 
unsound argument, I intended to ex- 
plain to him a few points on Cutka’s 
honey-flows, but he had seemingly lost 
all interest in bee-keeping, and would 
not remain any longer. He departed 
in a very abrupt and _ unceremonious 


“way, not even waiting his turn in the 


chair. 

A few neighbors, who had listened 
to our little chat, were anxious to con- 
tinue the bee-talk, in yhich I gladly 
joined, for, in doing so, I generally find 
an opportunity to turn the conversation 
into an advertising medium, by giving 
a few pointers on honey as food and 
medicine. 


LaSalle, N. Y. 
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Annual Report for 1906 of 
the Colorado Honey-Pro- 
ducers’ Association 


To the Stockholders of our Association: 


In order to make my report complete, 
it is necessary to review the conditions 
that existed during the’ year previous. 
As you all know, the season of 1905 
was the most disastrous to the bee- 
keeping interests of Colorado and ad- 
joining States of any that we have 
passed through since our industry be- 
came of any consequence. With ex- 








* ception of a few isolated localities, no 


surplus was produced, and in many 
cases feeding had to be done to insure 
the wintering of our bees. 


In order to supply our home trade 
with honey until the 1906 crop would 
come in, it even became necessary for 
the Association to ship in honey from 
other localities. The bee-supply busi- 
ness of the Association fell off, in con- 
seqence of the crop failure, to less than 
one-third of its ordinary volume, and 
as many supplies were carried over by 
bee-keepers, there was also a light trade 
all through 1906. The very fact that 
our Association has been able to keep 
everything going in good shape under 
such trying conditions, meet all its ob- 
ligations promptly, and hold its honey- 
trade, should be highly satisfactory to 
the stockholders. 

However, we have passed through 
this ordeal, and the honey crop of 1906 
has been a satisfactory one with most 
of the members of our Association. 
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Bees have gone into the winter in 
splendid condition and have a stock of 
good quality honey in their hives, which 
should insure their safe wintering. So 
the prospects for the coming season may 
be termed “good.” 

The volume of our 1906 honey-busi- 
ness has been very satisfactory. Be- 
sides handling our members’ honey, we 
have also handled quite a quantity for 
non-members. Many of these will no 
doubt see that it is to their advantage 
to come in and become stockholders 
now, and thereby reap all the benefits 
of this truly co-operative association 
of bee-keepers. 

Our Association is now well known 
to every car-load buyer of comb honey 
in the United States. We have the repu- 
tation of shipping a well-graded article, 
put up in an attractive manner, and of 
being thoroughly responsible. This 
reputation is our most valuable asset, 
and it behooves every member to do his 
share in upholding the same by putting 
out nothing that is not strictly up to 
grade. 

The prices realized by the Associa- 
tion for honey sold have been the high- 
est of any comb honey shipped out of 
the West this year (1906). No. 1 honey, 
graded according to Association rules, 
has brought an average of $2.75 per 
case, and $2.50 for No. 2 grade. The 
returns have all been received and 
turned over to the respective producers 
by the Association, and, now that the 
year’s business is closed, we are happy 
to be able to announce that we will be 
in a@ position not only to declare a 10 
percent dividend on the stock for the 
past season, but also for the year 1905, 
when we had a crop failure. Besides 
this, every cent of the commission paid 
by members during the season of 1906 
will be paid back to them in the form 
of a rebate. This is the best showing 
we have ever made, and should be 
highly satisfactory to every member. 


We did nearly as well in former 
years, and in order to give our new and 
prospective members an idea of this, 
we herewith give a brief abstract of 
the account of one of our members. 
This shows .what he has paid in com- 
missions on his honey-sales for the last 
seven years, what he has received from 
the Association in rebates and dividends 
in that time; and that it has cost this 
member only a trifle over 2 percent to 
have the Association handle his honey 
crop for the past 7 years, besides receiv- 
ing $136 in dividends on his stock dur- 
ing this period. 

Taking into consideration that the 
Association took the honey into its 
ware-rooms, paid insurance on it, at- 
tended to all the details of selling and 
collection, it is evident that this pro- 
ducer could not possibly have marketed 
his honey with as little expense him- 
self. Another matter not to be lost 
sight of, is the great saving of time that 
would otherwise be spent by the pro- 
ducer in marketing his product, and 
avoidance of worry incident thereto. 

At the last annual meeting of the 
stockholders, it was pointed out by the 
manager that, in order to have our 
business grow, the working capital of 
the Association should also grow cor- 
respondingly. We now are obliged to 


carry a much larger stock of bee-sup- 
plies and honey than we formerly did, 
besides having accounts with reliable 
firms that average about $2,000 per 
month. Our store is inadequate for 
the business, and we have to warehouse 
now a portion of our stock of supplies. 
‘there 1s now more money invested in 
merchandise, etc., than our present 
working capital justifies, and it is for 
this reason the rebates are held over 
until the next December. To remedy 
these conditions, it becomes necessary 
that every member should subscribe ton 
more shares of stock. After a discus- 
sion of this matter at the annual meet- 
ing, a motion was made and passed that 
every member should be asked by the 
secretary to take one-third or more of 
his annual rebates in stock until all the 
capital stock of the Association has 
been sold. 


It is hoped that every member will 
not only subscribe for more stock, but 
will also exert his influence to get other 
bee-keepers, who produce good honey 
and grade carefully, to become stock- 
holders in the Association. The strong- 
er we get financially and numerically, 
the better work can we accomplish. It 
seems that it should not be necessary to 
urge bee-keepers to increase their hold- 
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IMPROVING THE BEE-KEEPING 
INDUSTRY 


BrEE-KEEPERS’ OPPORTUNITY. 


What has been done in regard to the 
fruit conditions in markets might on a 
smaller scale be attempted for the 
honey industry. With the production 
of larger quantities of honey and wax 
of uniform grades, with the reputation 
of an association at the back of it, it 
seems to me that there should be no 
trouble in very largely increasing the 
markets, not only throughout the older 
parts of the Province, but also in the 
Northwest Provinces. If the fruit men 
are so eager to take advantage of the 
ever-increasing market there, why 
should not the bee-keepers also be alive 
to the importance of this same market? 
The former are arranging to exhibit 
the best product of the orchards at a 
number of the larger exhibitions 
throughout the West this year, with the 
idea of showing just what can be ob- 
tained from our associations. I think 
it would be a very good idea if our 


ing in a co-operative company that 
brings them such good returns on their 
investment. That the same is consid- 
ered perfectly safe by those most inti- 
mately acquainted with its working is 
evidenced by the fact that its Board of 
Directors, who were already some of 
the heaviest stockholders, have  sub- 
scribed for more stock. 


For several years it has been a rule 
of the Association to make the rebates 
on the commission sales payable on the 
first of December following, thus a)- 
lowing the Association the use of this 
money for another season, and the fol- 
lowing plan has been adopted for this 
year: 

1. To pay the 1905 dividend of Io 
percent on the stock at once. 

2. To pay the 1906 dividend of Io 
percent on the stock June 1, 1907. 

3. To pay the rebates on the 1906 
honey sales of members on December 
I, 1907. 

Always remember that the business of 
the Association is your business, and 
that you should give it all the support 
you can. 

Wishing you all a successful season, 
I am 

Frank Raucuruss, Manager. 

Denver, Colo. 


honey men would, if necessary, ask the 
Ontario Bee-keepers’ Association for as- 
sistance to do likewise. 


To increase your markets in the older 
parts of the country it is necessary for 
you first of all to advertise your wares 
as extensively as possible. You are 
already, I believe, working along this 
line in regard to local exhibits. Ex- 
tend this as much as possible. If nec- 
essary, increase the size of your ex- 
hibits. Make them more attractive and 
have some advertising material in con- 
nection therewith. A very good idea 
was adopted at the exhibition in Mas- 
sey Hall two years ago, when a small 
circular stating the value of honey as 
a food and medicine was distributed to 
the public. Such a circular might be 
printed by the Provincial association 
and given to branch associations for 
this purpose. 


Then take advantage of the shop win- 
dows in your nearest towns and cities. 
Almost any of the best groceries would 
allow you the privilege of using their 
windows once or twice during the year 
for exhibiting the products of the 
apiaries. In this connection it would 
be necessary, of course, for you to keep 
in stock with the groceryman your best 
goods for the year, allowing him suf 
ficient discount to make a fair profit on 
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the goods, when he will do his best to 
aid you in increasing the demand. 


In regard to the large exhibition, you 
have always had a very creditable show 
of honey and wax. With the advent 
of a new and better building at the In- 
dustrial Exhibition, Toronto, this year 
it would be wise for bee-keepers’ every- 
where to put forth extra efforts to 
make this the best show that has ever 
been put on display there. There has 
been considerable criticism in the com- 
mittees of these exhibitions as to the 
action of the bee-keepers of the Pro- 
vince. They claim that you have be- 
littled the industry by your action in 
the past. It behooves you now to show 
them that you have an industry worthy 
of a first place in the agricultural pro- 
gress of the Province. 


At your last meeting there was some 
discussion in regard to the formation 
of local honey-shipping associations, and 
the majority were of the opinion that 
some legislation should be sought after, 
so that incorporation could take place 
at very little expense. The fruit- 
growers have been availing themselves 
of a shipping act passed some years 
ago, but this act is to be repealed this 
session, and one new act to cover all 
joint stock companies is to be issued. 
Just how this will affect these organi- 
zations I do not at present know. 
However, it is not absolutely necessary 
that incorporation should take place, as 
a great deal can be done under a simple 
set of rules and regulations signed by 
those who form the association. While 
you probably cannot work on the same 
scale as the fruit-shipping associations, 
still I believe that under careful man- 
agement much further expansion can be 
given to the industry by working along 
these co-operative lines. You will have 
to work slowly at first, not attempting 
too much. A great deal depends on the 
first association organized. If these are 
successful there will be no trouble in 
forming them afterwards in any sec- 
tion of the Province. 


THE Press AND Honey. 


Probably one of the best sources 
through which you can inform the pub- 
lic as to the value of the industry is 
through the local press. Nearly every 
household throughout the country takes 
one or more daily or weekly papers, and 
in the case of the farming classes, at 
least one of the great national weeklies 
and one of the agricultural papers. It 
is very rarely indeed that you will find 
in the newspapers any articles on the 
care of bees or the value of the product 
for food. Of those that do occasionally 
appear, the substance is sometimes en- 
tirely erroneous. The ignorance of the 
public in this respect is deplorable. For 
instance, many people imagine that cry- 
stallized honey must necessarily be im- 
pure. Many people when buying comb 
honey in lots will put it in a damp cel- 
lar, thinking that the proper place to 
preserve it. Again, very few realize that 
a small section of honey will go as far 
as the ordinary quart jar of preserved 
fruit. Now, what are you doing as bee- 
keepers to displace such ignorance? 

In this connection it would be wise 


for you to make use of your home paper 
as much as possible, sending in local 
items from time to time about your 
crops, your meetings, general items as 
to use of honey both as a medicine and 
as food; proper ways of keeping it 
after it is purchased, etc. The editors 
of these papers are generally only too 
glad to use this matter in preference to 
the silly jokes with which so many of 
them are padded. Let the people of 
your vicinity know that you have good 
honey and lots of it for sale. Put in 
an advertisement occasionally and ask 
for a reading along with it. The more 
we can enlighten the public on this 
side of the industry the better it will 
be for our pocketbooks. 

There has been considerable discus- 
sion in your meetings as to whether you 
should endeavor to enlighten the public 
too much as to the other side of the in- 
dustry, namely, the keeping of bees 
themselves. It is hardly necessary to 
say anything about the profits, but the 
distribution of all kinds of literature 
which will help improve the products of 
the smaller apiaries of the Province will 
tend in the long run to assist those of 
you who are doing business on a larger 
scale. ag 

While at a meeting recently I was 
told by a prominent gentleman in To- 
ronto that he had purchased last week 
in Toronto a small sample of honey 
with the idea of buying larger quan- 
tities if the sample proved to be of the 
best quality. He was very much dis- 
appointed to find, however, that the 
honey was tainted with the wax and 
bee bread. Now this should not be if 
you have done your duty in enlighten- 
ing those who are keeping bees as to 
the absurdity of extracting their honey 
in this crude fashion. ‘This is where 
the value of your bee journal comes in. 
I cannot impress too strongly upon you 
the value of having a strong, active 
paper as your representative in the 
Province. I understand that there are 
over 8,000 men who are more or less 
engaged in the business of keeping bees 
who do not subscribe for any bee jour- 
nal. This is not as it should be, and 
you should make every effort to effect a 
change. Already the members of the 
Provincial association get the Canadian 
Bee Journal as a premium, and I think 
that it would be wise for every local as- 
sociation to extend the same privilege 
to their members. You _ bee-keepers 
must be up-to-date. Your meetings are 
held probably only once or twice a year, 
and in the time between, the only way 
that you can hold together is through 
your bee-keepers’ ‘journal. 

Many of you have improved methods 
of handling your bees during certain 
operations of the year, and it would be 
wise for you to extend the benefits of 
this knowledge to your fellows. There 
is no better way than through the Bee 
Journal. Do it at once, so that they 
may try it before the season is over. 


Patronize first of all your own home 
journal. This treats largely of local con- 
ditions, and is therefore specially appli- 
cable to bee-keeping in Ontario. We 
are, as yet, a young country and we have 
to stand together to support each other. 
Be loyal, therefore, to the Bee Journal, 


subscribe for it, and then if you so wish, 
to some of the American or British jour- 
nals. If you have anything to advertise, 
you should help the Bee Journal in this 
way, as advertisements are the life of 
any publication of this kind. Show your 
neighbors the paper, especially if you 
come across any article which you think 
is of value to yourself; let them have 
your paper to read and then suggest to 
them to subscribe for it. 


If your neighbor is in difficulty about 
any operations of the year, you should 
refer him to special publications that 
will help him out. Pass on your Annual 
Report to him if necessary and send for 
another. The department will always 
be glad to assist you in this way. 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Two years ago the Honorable the 
Minister of Agriculture visited the an- 
nual meeting of your Provincial asso- 
ciation and suggested that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture would be glad to 
co-operate with you more closely than 
in the past. At that time the inspec- 


-tion work for foul brood was put in 


the care of the department. Last year 
some further changes were suggested 
and after being thoroughly discussed by 
the Bee-keepers’ Association, were 
adopted. This refers to the appointment 
of additional inspectors to overtake the 
increase in the work during later years. 
Now we wish to impress upon you that 
without the organized co-operation of 
every bee-keeper we will not be able to 
do very much to assist you. It is our 
aim to learn as much about the indus- 
try as possible. We are now at work 
preparing a list of bee-keepers of the 
Province by counties, together with 
the number of the colonies belonging 
to each. This will allow of our cor- 
responding directly with every man in- 
terested in the Province. We will be 
able to distribute any literature which 
may be published from time to time to 
a great many people who at present are 
not touched by your local or Provincial 
association. We hope in this way to 
get them so interested that they will 
become members of some of these as- 
sociations. We will be ablé also in this 
way to impart information in regard to 


’ foul brood and perhaps to receive infor- 


mation re infestations of this disease at 
an earlier date than we would otherwise 
have received it in the past.. We trust 
also that we will be able to keep a record 
of the inspection work which will prob- 
ably facilitate in the suppression of this 
terrible disease. 

The census reports for 1901 show that 
there are in Ontario 116,403 colonies; 
in 1891, ten years previous, the number 
was 146,341. One would naturally in- 
quire the reason for such a decrease. 
Had this taken place in any of the other 
agricultural industries in the Province 
we would have begun at once to inquire 
the reason why and to have endeavored 
to repair the loss. With the informa- 


tion which we are now endeavoring to 
procure, it would have been easy enough 
to have discovered the reasons for the 
large decrease. By a conference at the 
time of the annual meeting, by the help 
of local conventions, by the distribution 
of literature and perhaps by the sending 
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out of competent speakers to meetings 
all over the Province, such a loss could 
perhaps be prevented in the future. 
There is no doubt that as beekeepers 
you have an industry to be proud of. 
The capital invested in Ontario in 1901 
was given in round numbers as $800,000, 
with a revenue that year of about $300,- 
ooo, and a product of about 2,500,000 
pounds of honey. There is no doubt 
that this can be very largely increased, 
and it seems to me that by working to- 
gether through the local associations, 
the members of the Provincial associa- 
tion and the department, the markets 
can be so increased that there will be 
no fear of lowering the prices, as many 
of you have expressed the opinion will 
be the case. . W. Hopeetts. 


Mr. Root—The Ontario Association 
is to be congratulated in getting a man 
like Mr. Hodgetts for a Secretary. I 
feel like trying to induce him to come 
over to our country. 


Mr. Holtermann—You have too many 


of our good men over there now. 

Mr. Craig suggested an apiary meet- 
ing in some yard near Brantford in the 
spring, 

Mr. Holtermann—An individual effort 
is necessary to help bring about the re- 
forms outlined by Mr. Hodgetts, and 
let us not forget the caution given by 
that extensive dealer in honey, Mr. Bur- 
nett, who says that unripe honey has 
done more harm to the bee-keeping in- 
dustry than has adulterated goods. 

A hearty vote of thanks was tendered 
the bee-keepers of Brantford and vi- 
cinity for the hospitality shown visitors 
from a distance and a vote of thanks 
was also tendered the American visitors 
for their help in making the convention 
a success. 


A Brief Report of the Illinois 
Convention 


Held at Springfield, Nov. 21 and 22, 1906 








Tuesday morning, President Smith 
said: “Members of the Association, I 
have to congratulate you that we have 
been permitted to meet again, in our 
sixteenth annual session. While the 
year just past has been one of disap- 
pointment to bee-keepers, we all look 
forward to the coming year with hopes 
that it may be a year of plenty and 
success. I have met more bee-keepers 
this year in the State of Illinois than 
in any other year. They all seem en- 
couraged in regard to wiping out foul 
brood, wherever it has been known 
to exist. As to black brood, I have 
not seen it. Not having learned any 
difference I call it all foul brood. Be- 
ing doubtful about it, I sent a sample 
of it to Washington and it was pro- 
nounced, not black, but common foul 
brood, as I had thought. While our 
neighboring States—Michigan, Indiana 
and Ohio—have it, it may develop with- 
in our territory, sooner or later. 

“I wish to thank you, gentlemen, for 
courtesies in the past. We will now 
proceed with the business of our an- 
nual meeting. The Secretary will please 
read the minutes of the last meeting.” 


Secretary Stone said that the pro- 
ceedings of the previous meeting all 
had been published in the Annual Report, 
and it seemed unnecessary to read the 
minutes since they were already in the 
hands of the members. 


Mr. Dadant moved that the printed 
report be accepted as the minutes of 
last meeting, which motion was sec- 
onded, and, on being put by the Presi- 
dent, was carried. 

The President called for the Secre- 
tary’s Report: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 


The Association expressed the wish 
last year that along with the other 
work of the Secretary he have printed 
some cards to be used in an effort to 
increase the membership. The first move 
in this direction was to have prepared 
some return postal cards and these were 
sent to all the Crop Reporters through- 
out the State. We received in this 
way 1130 names of bee-keepers. We 
also secured another list containing 1186 
names. After arranging the two lists 
alphabetically, and comparing them, we 
found only 94 duplicate names, and a 
total of 2222 names. In all this num- 
ber only 94 duplicates ig an evidence of 
thousands of bee-keepers still, whose 
names we have not been able to get. 
With 873 names received through the 
Crop Reporters of the State after can- 
celing duplicates, they reported 20,361 
colonies of bees, which was an average 
of 23 1-3 colonies per bee-keeper. 


Number of names reporting number 
of colonies not known, were 163. In- 
cluding the numbers recorded in our sth 
Annual Report as living in Illinois, with 
the above-named numbers, we have a 
list of over 2450 bee-keepers in Illinois, 
and with an average of 23 colonies we 
have a total of 56,350 colonies, which 
with a very low average of 40 pounds 
per colony would be a possible 2,254,000 
pounds of honey in one year. 


In letting the bids for our 5th An- 
nual Report, George W. York, of the 
American Bee Journal, being the lowest 
bidder, got the contract for 1000 copies 
—300 of which were to be cloth- 
bound—for all of the members of the 
State Association as well as for those 
who came through other affiliated as- 
sociations of the State. 


As our 6th annual report is not like- 
ly to be out in time to place copies in 
the hands of the legislators, we do not 
think that more than 500 copies can be 
used, with as many of that number 
bound in cloth as we are likely to have 
members. 


In one or two cases our membership 
blanks were returned to us, wherein 
the writer said: “My bees have never 
had foul brood, and I do not see any 
use of a foul brood law.” But when 
this man’s bees got foul brood he was 
the first one to cry out; “I have just 
as good a right to protection as you 
members of the Association have, for 
I pay as much taxes as you do.” To 
be sure he has in the eyes of the law, 
—does he get it? It is not reasonable 
to expect the inspector to leave a man 
who has done all he can to help pro- 
cure a foul brood law till last, and go 
first to the man who did not want the 


law, and did all he could to discourage 
its passage. 

Some bee-keepers who live only for 
self, and know nothing about foul brood, 
have even told their representatives 
that they did not care whether we had 
a foul brood law or not, as their bees 
had never had it, and they did not fear 
it. 
In concluding, I wish to say, the ac- 
tion which the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association took when it passed a reso- 
lution allowing all bee-keepers’ associa- 
tions throughout the United States (or 
the entire continent, I believe) to join 
them in a body through their respec- 
tive secretaries on payment of 50 cents 
per member, did more to promote bee- 
keepers’ organizations, and increase the 
membership of those already formed, 
than any act that we can do to help 
ourselves. All bee-keepers are anxious 
to be members of the National, as it 
assists then when being imposed upon, 
so long as they are in the right. And 
every association should sacrifice one- 
half its fees and thereby help their 
own and the National Associations. 


We were told during the year by the 
General Manager that our State stood 
at the head in the list of members to 
the National. (Later we see in the 
Report of the National that Illinois 
stands 2nd, with 282 members; Wiscon- 
sin Ist, with 307 members; New York 
3rd, with 210, and California 4thy with 


We have great faith that our mem- 
bership will never be any smaller, but 
hope for greater numbers as the years 
of prosperity for bee-keepers come this 
way. We can ask a bee-keeper with 
the best of grace to join our Associa- 
tion, because we are getting member- 
ships in the National with the same 
$1.00 fee. Jas. A. Stone, Sec. 





First Day—AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was opened 
with the reading of the following paper 
by C. P. Dadant, President of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association, on 


DRONE-LAYING WORKERS 


When a colony of bees becomes hope- 
lessly queenless, it often happens that 
a number of the worker-bees—some- 
times only one or two, sometimes doz- 
ens of them—begin to lay eggs in the 
cells here and there. Scientists affirm 
that the drone-laying ability is found 
in bees that have probably received a 
greater amount of the royal jelly than 
the average larve during the course of 
their development. This jelly or pap, 
produced by the salivary glands of the 
nurses, is fed exclusively to the queen- 
larve during the entire time of their 
development, while a coarser food, con- 
taining pollen or bee-bread, is fed to 
the larve of the worker-bees during 
the last stages of their larval existence. 
It is asserted that those workers that 
receive a little more than their share 
have ovaries partly developed; and 


while they are entirely unable to be- 
come impregnated, owing to the rudi- 
mentary condition of both spermatheca 
and ovaries, yet the rudimentary ovar- 
ies may produce ‘eggs in small quantity. 
These eggs, like those of queens that 
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have been unable to mate, hatch drones 
only. It is probably unnecessary to 
state the well-known fact of partheno- 
genesis in bees, which is the faculty of 
laying eggs by virgins, eggs which in- 
variably produce males. This discovery 
is due to the immortal Dzierzon, and 
was long doubted by many, but is cap- 
able of absolute demonstration. 

When a colony becomes hopelessly 
queenless, that is, when there are no 
eggs or young larve from which may 
be reared queens, such bees as may 
have the ability to lay eggs seem to con- 
sider it a duty to replace the missing 
queen within the limit of their powers. 
One or more worker bees assume this 
duty. But their eggs are laid irregular- 
ly, sometimes several in one cell, and 
sometimes on the side-walls of the cells 
instead of at the bottom. I have my- 
self seen a half-dozen or more workers 
laying, at the same time, on a comb 
which had been taken out of the hive 
for inspection. Such a sight may be 
witnessed more readily with the Ital- 
ians than with the common bees, be- 
cause they are less excitable and do 
not become frightened and rush about 
when the combs are removed from the 
hive with a little care. 

Sometimes the laying of an old 
queen that has lost her fertility is mis- 
taken for that of drone-laying workers. 
This is of some importance, for al- 
though a queen may be successfully 
introduced to a colony containing a lay- 
ing worker, it is almost impossible to 
succeed in the introduction of a new 
queen, if there is an old queen in the 
hive. 

The only way to make positively 
sure of the presence of an old queen is 
to search for her. But there is a slight 
difference between the laying of a worn- 
out queen and that of one or more lay- 
ing workers. The old queen lays but 
few eggs, and these are always at the 
bottom of the cells. She rarely lays 
more than one egg in a cell, this in- 
congruity being committed only by lay- 
ing workers, or sometimes by very 
young and very fertile queens which 
lack room, and have not yet reached 
their full ability in regular laying. 

I have stated that it is easier to in- 
troduce a queen to a colony containing 
a laying worker than to a colony con- 
taining an old queen, unless this queen 
has been found and killed. I know 
that this statement will not be con- 
curred in by many others, for I have 
often seen it stated that it is impossible 
to introduce a queen to a colony hay- 
ing laying workers; yet I have never 
failed. I speak from actual experience. 
Pefore I state how I have succeeded, 
permit me to say that a colony having 
laying workers is rarely worth saving. 
Yet there are times when such colonies 
are still powerful enough to make a 
good colony if a queen is successfully 
given them early enough in the season. 
The apiarist must decide this point for 
himself. 

In order to show how to succeed, 1 
will state under what conditions I 
tried the introduction of queens in 
drone-laying colonies. We used to im- 
port queens on a very large scale. This 
was in the ’80’s. We used to receive 
from Italy about a hundred queens per 


month during the summer months. As 
these queens were fatigued from their 


long journey, we always introduced 
them to full colonies of bees in our 
apiary, before re-shipping them to our 
customers in the United States. The 
price obtained was sufficient to reward 
us for such a course, and when a queen 
had been for 3 or 4 weeks in a full 
colony, she had fully regained all her 
lost vigor, and was much more likely 
to be satisfactory to the purchaser than 
if she had been held in a very small 
nucleus or in a queen-cage. Besides, 
this introduction gave us new blood in 
the apiary. Owing to this course we 
had to kill a number of queens each 
month, usually of the common race or 
of the hybrids. These spare queens 
were quite often prolific, and it seemed 
a pity to kill them. It was then that 
I attempted to save a good queen and 
a worthless colony at the same time, 





C. P. DADANT. 


by introducing the one into the other, 
by the ordinary method of caging the 
queen for 48 hours in the hive, and re- 
leasing her by inserting a piece of comb 
honey in place of the stopper of the 
cage. This method has never failed, 
and I attribute it to the fact that the 
queen introduced was in each instance 
a vigorous laying queen in the fulness 
of her power. 

In the introduction of queens that 
have been traveling there is almost al- 
ways a delay in the laying; the new 
queen does not take possession of the 
empty cells immediately, and for this 
reason the bees that have one or more 
laying workers will have an animosity 
towards her that they will not enter- 
tain towards a queen that is able to 
lay eggs at once, and thus show her 
ability to fill the needs of the colony. 

My conclusion, therefore, is that al- 
though it is more difficult to introduce 
a queen to a drone-laying_ colony than 
to a normal colony, this may be suc- 
cessfully done by the above method. 
But I would never risk a queen which 
has been confined to a cage for some 
days to any but a normal colony made 
queenless just before introducing her. 

A good laying queen introduced to 
a drone-laying colony in May—if this 
colony has still enough bees to take 
care of her brood—will rear a populous 
colony for the fall crop of honey, and 


will often prove a paying investment. 
For this reason, queens bought from 
reliable Southern breeders in early 
spring are a great help to the Northern 
bee-keeper. C. P. Dapanrt. 


Mr. Dadant’s paper was received 
with marked attention and brought out 
a most interesting and profitable dis- 
cussion, though Mr. Dadant apologized 
for his subject. Nearly all the members 
participated in the exchange of ideas 
and relation of their successes and mis- 
takes along the line of experience which 
was under consideration. 

Mr. Black asked if the drones pro- 
duced by working bees were as good 
for the fertilization of a queen. 


In answering the inquiry Mr. Dadant 
said that such drones were smaller, 
and on that account less desirable for 
the purpose. 

Mr. Black told of his experience with 
a very small queen—the smallest he had 
ever seen—that was with his bees for 
4 years, to his certain knowledge, prov- 
ing herself a good queen. He recog- 
nized her by her size. 

Mr. Kildow and Mr. Pyles told of 
putting unfertilized queens into a hive 
before they had taken their wedding 
flight, and still proving good queens. 
There was doubt expressed by some 
members as to whether they were un- 
fertilized, or whether there might not 
have been other queens in the hives so 
treated. 

Mr. Stone—I was induced to give Mr. 
Dadant this subject because of the lit- 
tle experience many of us have had in 
handling queenless colonies with laying 
workers, and the questions that arise in 
regard to their management. 

Mr. Johnson said he believed there 
were generally a good many laying 
workers in the hive. He had never lost 
queens, but united them by putting 
smaller colonies on top. 

Mr. Black spoke of his method of 
uniting colonies; that formerly he was 
very careful about handling them gent- 
ly, but experience has taught him it is 
better to handle them more vigorously. 


Mr. Dadant said that in the matter 
of uniting a colony containing laying 
workers he thought that the entire se- 
cret was in what Mr. Black had said, 
and in allowing the bees to feed be- 
fore they were disturbed, in which case 
they would be much more peaceable 
when united. In certain seasons the 
tendency among bees is to fight. When 
you open a hive, if they are full of 
honey there will be much less tendency 
to fight than if they are not well satis- 
fied in that respect. Colonies that have 
drone-laying queens will be more suc- 
cessfully handled in the spring, both in 
the matter of uniting them and in the 
introduction of a new queen. 


PREMIUM LIST COMMITTEE’S REPORT. 


Mr. Stone said he thought the mem- 
bers of the Association were familiar 
with what had been done last year. 
Some fault was found with what was 
done. The premium on beeswax was 
raised from $10 to $20. Mr. Cater, 


the superintendent of the department 
said they had $50 that could be put in- 
to that list and no more, without get- 
ting the consent of the Board. 


Mr. 
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Stone then hastily telephoned Mr. Beck- 
er. The meeting of the State Board 
was within two days. Mr. Cater agreed 
to have them raise the premium list 
$lo on beeswax designs, and add a 
premium on Samples of Extracted 
Honey, and one on Case of Amber 
Comb Honey. ‘The State Board always 
treats us kindly. 

Mr. Becker—I think we had better 
let it alone for this year. It has been 
a bad year. 

Mr. Black—The State Board wants 
a show, and they want the worth ot 
their money. They think they are get- 
ting no more interesting show anywhere 
on the grounds for their money. 

Mr. Dadant stated that he had been 
selected as judge of the apiary exhibit 
at the State Fair, and that one thing 
he would like to see would be the plac- 
ing of that exhibit in a hall where there 
is a platform so placed that when the 


extracting of honey takes place it might- 


be witnessed by a large number of spec- 
tators. As it has been, four or five 
people can get close enough to see, and 
they exclude from the same privilege 
everybody behind them. He strongly 
recommended the great convenience of 
having the extracting done where there 
is a platform, and where people could 
see the work done. In which case there 
could be competition in the work of 
extraction. 

Pres Smith—I think that is a good 
suggestion. 

Mr. Stone—I do not believe that any- 
thing has been done, or any other ex- 
hibit made, at the State Fair that has 
proved more attractive or interesting 
than this. Extracting honey on the 
ground is educational. 

Mr. Dadant—I wish to say a _ few 
words more in regard to the education 
of people and the cultivation of a taste 
for extracted honey. 


Mr. Dadant then told of the great 
difficulty that had been experienced in 
selling extracted honey in 1868-9, and 
how they finally succeeded in getting 
people interested in it by making an ex- 
hibition of it in Keokuk. They got busi- 
ness men interested and aroused such 
an interest that 300 or 400 buggies were 
to be seen at the place, bringing people 
from all around the country. And so 
the value of extracted honey was 
brought to their notice. And if people 
can just be induced to use it, they will 
prefer it to comb honey. 

3 ae Black—I recollect being at Keo- 
uk. 

Mr. Becker—While we are on this 
subject I will say that I think the ex- 
hibit at the State Fair has done more 
to educate people than anything else. 
People do not know how we get the 
honey out of the comb. I believe if 
we had honey enough so that we could 
extract honey for a whole half day, it 
would be one of the best exhibits we 
could make, and would be found in- 
teresting to more people than you would 
at first think. 

Mr. Becker went on to say that he 
sold honey in Springfield’ at a good 
many stores, and he never had to ask 
them how much they want. They ask, 
“How much can you let us have?” 
People who have used it before want 


it. He spoke also of candied honey; 
that it will sometimes spoil the sale of 
extracted honey. 

Pres. Smith said that matter was dis- 
cussed at San Antonio. 


The advisability of using a label was 
mentioned and approved. The general 
opinion seemed to be that if the pro- 
ducer would place on the market a good 
article, plainly marked with his guaran- 
tee as to its purity, it would find a 
ready sale, and the demand for it would 
grow. 

Mr. Hinderer spoke in favor of the 
label recommended by the National. 


RELATIVE VALUES OF EXTRACTED AND 
Comp HONEY. 


The relative values of comb and ex- 
tracted honey were advocated by various 
members. Mr. Black insisted that the 
human system needed something be- 
sides what is easily digested; and the 
comb was in no way objectionable. He 
also quoted eminent physicians as ad- 
vising the use of milk and honey as 
better than medicines. 

Mr. Pyle thought, while extracted 
honey should be used, and had advant- 
ages over the other, that the taste of 
comb honey was far superior. 

Mr. Kildow thought the same—that 
take a section of honey and extract it 
and it was not the same thing, not 
nearly as good. He never could keep 
the same flavor outside the comb that 
it has in the comb. 

Mr. Johnson said he thought all the 
five senses helped each other, and sym- 
pathized with each other. Take butter, 
for example: If it is not a good color 
it does not taste as well. The eye has 
the power to control the taste. 


Mr. Black spoke of the keeping 
qualities of comb honey. He had found 
that some that had been standing for 
4 years was as solid and perfect as when 
taken from the hive. 

Mr. Becker mentioned one of his cus- 
tomers who used 60 to 75 pounds a 
year, who wanted both kinds. 


Mr. Johnson said he sold some comb 
honey because some wanted it. If the 
would all take it he would rather sell 
all extracted honey, but we must pro- 
duce what people want. 

Pres. Smith—That is true, and bee- 
keepers must learn that fact to be suc- 
cessful. If consumers want a certain 
kind, produce that variety. 

Mr. Stone thought customers will 
want just what we educate them to, and 
he was tired producing comb honey. 
He thought it impracticable to use the 
combs again for comb honey. His cus- 
tomers just ask for honey, but few 
ask for comb honey. Some object to 
the extracted honey, saying it might 
not be pure honey, could be more easily 
adulterated ; but after explaining to them 
how the honey is extracted they like 
it and do not caré for the other again. 

Mr. Kildow thought it made a differ- 
ence where you live, near to or distant 
from a large market. 


From the discussion of extracted 
honey the talk drifted to the subject 
of markets, and Mr. Dadant said 
the sale to private individuals was 
helping us today. They had _ been 
unable to sell through wholesale 





grocers. Grocers could handle the 
product that was labeled. 

Mr. Black. asked the proportion of 
comb to honey and Mr. Dadant ans- 
wered that he could not say positively. 
From 25 to 40 per cent. The size of 
the cells has something to do with it. 
Drone-cells are larger in proportion. 
Mr. Dadant wished to say that this mat- 
ter of eating comb depends largely up- 
on taste. 

The matter of advertising, whether 
the daily papers, the large Sunday edi- 
tions or the bee-papers were the best 
medium. It was said that the bee- 
papers reached only men who were in 
the business and not customers for 
honey; but some of the members said 
they had found them to be good ad- 
vertising mediums. Others had had 
success from advertising in the large 
daily newspapers. 

At this stage in the discussion Mr. 
Holekamp was admitted to the hall and 
a short recess was taken to enable the 
members to meet and greet him. Then 
Pres. Smith, who had been speaking 
when Mr. Holekamp came in resumed 
his narration of how he secured the 
local trade, by sending honey to the 
grocer who would not buy it, but with 
whom he left it nevertheless, to be dis- 
posed of as he might find customers. 
Within 30 days he telephoned Mr. Smith 
to bring him more, and Mr. Smith has 
had no trouble since. 

Mr. Holekamp said he thought the 
better market for extracted honey 
would have to be made. The demand 
for it must be created. One great 
trouble with extracted honey is that 
it granulates, and then when left in 
the dealer’s hands is not marketable. 

Mr. Black said you could not sell 
granulated honey. 

Mr. Dadant said in regard to granu- 
lated honey, that there was a class of 
buyers who wanted honey in glass jars 
so it could be readily examined. He 
suggested putting the product up in at- 
tractive style with the producer’s label 
and guarantee that it is pure honey, 
and this helps the grocer to sell it. 

Mr. Baxter—I endorse every word 
Mr. Dadant says. Up our way people 
know what granulated honey is. Most 
of our customers like it. I have no 
trouble with it. 

The fact that honey from different 
kinds of blossoms will prove different 
in this respect, was brought out. Honey 
from alfalfa is found to granulate 
rapidly, while that from sage does not, 
and that from goldenrod is slow to 
granulate. And it was said that honey 
from sweet clover had not granulated, 
and the next year there was basswood 
mixed with it. Another gentleman 
thought basswood honey was likely to 
granulate. Spanish-needle was also 
mentioned, and it was said the late 
gathered honey granulates less rapidly 
than the early. 


BEES AND FRUIT. 


Mr. Black brought up the question 
as to whether bees will eat fruit. Ex- 
periences were related and views ex- 
changed, and the general opinion was 
that unlss the skin has already been 
broken, bees will not seek for honey 
on grapes, peaches, etc., but are often 
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found on over-ripe fruit, left on the 
trees after it should have been gathered, 
and which offers them food from burst- 
ing skins and soft or rotten spots, and 
places that have been pecked by birds. 


CoNTRACTING Fout Broop. 


The first question announced by the 
Secretary was: “Will bees contract foul 
brood from surplus honey produced on 
colonies that have foul brood?” 

Mr. Dadant—I would like to hear 
from our President in regard to that 
matter. 

Pres. Smith said it was probable they 
would. Such conditions would only oc- 
cur in seasons when the honey-flow 
was very free. 

Mr. Dadant—Is it not true that the 
bee coming from the field sometimes 
gives its honey to some other bee to 
carry to the cell? 

President—I do not believe the one 
stores the honey that gathers it. 

Mr. Kildow—Do you believe it is 
possible for a colony that has foul 
brood ever to get rid of it? 

Mr. Black—If my bees were where 
they could get honey from any source 
where there was a bit of foul brood I 
would not touch it. 

Mr. Dadant said that a great deal 
had been learned about foul brood at 
the San Antonio meeting, and referred 
to the very interesting report of Dr. 
White. Specimens of foul brood were 
shown there and the bacillus described 
as in appearance like two tiny sticks 
held together by a more slender con- 
nection between them. The two little 
sticks end to end, united by the slight- 
er joining. These bacilli develop rapid- 
ly, the slender joining breaking, and 
each end then becoming one by itself, 
and it developing and breaking in two, 
becoming two more. and this process 
is repeated every half hour. And they 
remain in honey for years, and when 
conditions are favorable, as soon as 
they find a proper medium, will begin 
to develop foul brood. 

Mr. Kildow said he was very much 
interested in this matter of foul brood; 
that it was one of the things he came 
to this meeting to hear about. He has 
kept bees since 1880 and never had 
any experience with it until the past 3 
years. He had bought some bees from 
a man who wanted to sell out, represent- 
ing that his bees were all right, but when 
he got home Mr. Kildow found they 
had foul brood. He said Mr. Smith 
was up in 1905. Out of 40 or 50 colon- 
ies 31 were infected with the disease, 
and there it was right under their noses. 
It is almost useless for one man to clean 
it out of his own colonies when his 
neighbors allow it to increase in theirs. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Kil- 
dow was very much interested in getting 
a foul brood law, and thinks we might 
get something like the law they have 
in Ohio. He would be in favor of 
making the bees pay what expense there 
might be attached to the enforcement ot 
the law. 

Mr. Johnson spoke at some length 
on the use of disinfectants, and gave 
some valuable information relative to 
experiments that had been tried. He 
had read a great deal on the subject, 
and had some correspondence with the 





He said 
there were just two disinfectants— 
sulphur and formaldehyde—and told 
how the latter had been successfully used 
in disinfecting a house with the windows 
wide open; his theory being that to 
secure the best results the air should 
be freely admitted, the oxygen being 
necessary to the proper action of the 
chemical. He advocated the McEvoy 
theory. 

The question as to whether the bacilli 
were in the beeswax was brought up. 


Mr. Dadant thought the only safe way 
was to melt up all the combs and use 
up all the honey. 


Mr. Johnson thought we’ should not 
be satisfied with opinions of others, but 
leave nothing undone to learn more on 
this subject. He said: “The inspec- 
tor of today should be an experimenter 
all the time. You perhaps all know 
that I have always condemned the for- 
maldehyde treatment for disinfecting 
when used in an air-tight compartment. 
I want to give a little more informa- 
tion on this subject. I find that Prof. 
Newman, of Kings College, London, 
as well as Prof. Koch, the greatest Ger- 
man bacteriologist, agree that formalde- 
hyde is not a disinfectant of-itself, but 
that the gas-formaldehyde must be 
united with oxygen in order to disin-- 
fect. The Department at Washington 
claims that the gas is a disinfectant of 
itself by its affinity to things nitro- 
genous. However, last summer there 
were 3 cases of smallpox in our vicinity 
in one family. The doctor disinfected 
that house in 5 days with formaldehyde 
with the windows and doors open a 
good share of the time, and the family 
ate and slept in the house during disin- 
fecting. The children have gone to 
school all fall and people visited them 
and slept in the beds in which the pa- 
tients were treated, no clothing nor bed- 
ding being burned. And no spread of 
the disease resulted. The disinfecting 
was complete; while about 10 miles 
north of us, where formaldehyde and 
sulphur were used in tight rooms for 24 
hours, the disease spread in an alarm- 
ing state. The cases in our neighbor- 
hood came from a visitor just out of 
quarantine where air-tight fumigation 
was used. So it seems that there is 


Department at Washington. 


much to learn yet about formaldehyde © 


as a disinfectant, especially among bee- 
keepers. And I want to add with great 
emphasis that formic acid, and not for- 
maldehyde, is the real disinfectant; and 
if an air-tight tank be used in disinfect- 
ing combs there will be no formic acid 
produced, consequently no thorough dis- 
infecting. Practice the McEvoy plan 
until we know more about gas treat- 
ment, but let our experimenters not give 
up formaldehyde, as that will be the 
Lee when better known and properly 
used.” 

Mr. Hinderer said he had raised that 
question, and wanted to know if the 
practice of allowing bees from clean 
hives access to bees and the honey from 
hives infected with foul brood was 


dangerous. 

Mr. Holekamp—I, too, am much in- 
terested in this discussion. We have suf- 
fered a great deal from this trouble. 
We formed a club for the purpose of 
assisting each other in dealing with it. 


Mr. Holekamp also said that he had 
experimented with it, keeping a piece 
of foul brood a whole year in his of- 
fice. He thought there was danger of 
its being carried, and said we could not 
expect to make much progress in get- 
ting rid of it as a long as all did not 
work together to that end. He said any 
foul brood law should compel inspec- 
tion. The greatest danger he saw was 
in the shipment of honey. Comb honey 
will leak. Boxes will be thrown out 
in the back yard, and bees will clean 
them up. ‘There should be uniform 
laws in all the States, and we should 
not rest until we get bills passed which 
will compel inspection. Chemicals may 
be good enough, but we do not want to 
be using them continually. He had 
found that an easy way to destroy bees 
and the comb. He related some of his 
experiences with foul brood, and re- 
peated that it was of little use for one 
bee-keeper to clean up his hives while 
others were careless of theirs. 


Other members said their experience 
had been similar, and thought the in- 


_ fection was carried by bees and in the 


honey. 

Mr. Dadant—Some think they can 
cure it by simply changing queens. 
Some do not believe in this shaking 
business. Some want to scorch the 
hive. I advocate the use of the Mc- 
Evoy treatment. 


Mr. Baxter—Two years ago I had 
a colony I was sure had foul brood. 1 
had never had it in my apiary, and I was 
thoroughly scared. I asked advice as 
to what to do. Upon that advice I 
changed queens and had no more 
trouble. 

Mr. Johnson told of one instance 
where it seemed apparent that the fou! 
brood was brought by the introduction 
of a new queen. 


As it was getting late Pres. Smith 
suggested that it was time to adjourn. 


Mr. Stone moved that the first thing 
to be done in the morning be to take 
up the consideration of a law for deal- 
ing with the foul-brood problem, which 
— received a second and was car- 
ried. 

The meeting then adjourned till 9 a. 
m. on Wednesday. 


Seconp Day—Morninc SESSION. 


At 9:30 a. m. the convention met 
again. 

Pres. Smith—The meeting will now 
come to order, and we will proceed 
with the order of business. Upon ad- 
journment last evening it was decided 
that we should take up the question of 
foul-brood legislation this morning. 


Fout Broop LEGISLATION. 


Mr. Dadant—It seems to me you, Mr. 
President, are the best informed man 
on this matter, having served the As- 
sociation as Inspector, and we should 
have your ideas on the subject as to 
how best the desired laws for the ex- 
termination of foul brood may be se- 
cured. 

Mr. Stone—I want to say that I 
have been on that same committee ev- 
ery time, and I made it a business to 
be at the State House twice a week. 
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I have seen members of the legislature 
who have influence, and think they will 
get this Bill through for us. - It has 
been recommended that when we get a 
Bill passed that will go on the statute 
books it will have become a law and 
will not have to be passed each session, 
as the Appropriation Bill has to be. They 
object to our appointing the Inspector, 
but we need not make a point of that. 
Let the Governor have the appointing 
power. If he does not appoint a man 
who is qualified for the work it will 
make so much opposition and trouble 
that he will be obliged to select for 
the position some one capable of filling 
it. I believe that we will get a Bill 
through just as we ask for it, and sug- 
gest that we dictate it just as we want 
it. 

Pres. Smith—I will say that the Sen- 
ate has always been favorable; we will 





PRESIDENT J. Q. SMITH. 


need some influence in getting it through 
the House. 

Mr. Johnson—I would like to ask just 
what was the opposition to the Bill pre- 
sented to the last legislature? 


Mr. Stone—There was no opposition. 
It just failed to pass. In the same way 
other Bills were killed, it was among 
those that had not yet been passed when 
the close of the session was reached, 
and was simply shut out. 

Mr. Johnson—According to this, then, 
there was no opposition. 


Pres. Smith—Mr. Stone and I called 
on the Governor, who referred us to 
the Attorney General. The Governor ex- 
pressed neither approval or disapproval, 
but said it should be passed upon by the 
Attorney General, that whatever he re- 
commended as to its requirements 
would be right. I was advised to drop 
that Bill. Get the appropriation and 
let the balance go. 

Mr. Kildow—We all have read what 
our committee have done, and I think 
they have done all they possibly could. 
It seems to me we might get at it in 





another way. Ask for no appropriation, 
but ask for an Inspector and let the 
bees pay the expense. 

Mr. Dadant—I have had some ex- 
perience in these matters—have helped 
to get Bills through, and would like 
to suggest that while it is a good idea 
to tax the bees, I don’t believe that it 
need be done. If you can get your Bills 
into the proper hands they will go 
through. There are certain of the mem- 
bers of the legislature who get things 
done. Put your Bills in the hands of 
the right men and they will go through. 

Pres. Smith—You might write letters 
to members of the legislature every day 
and it would not amount to anything. 

Mr. Baxter—I do not agree with you 
at all. I believe we can get what we 
ask, and should make our wants known 
to the members. You put it into the 
hands of Senators Berry and Dunlap, 


of spraying in time of bloom may be 
beneficial, and result in producing bet- 
ter fruit. 


Mr. Johnson—It has been said that 
writing letters will not do much good. 
In that regard I would refer to the 
Ladies’ Home Journal which asked 
its readers to write letters to help 
create public sentiment. 


Mr. Holekamp— I have had some ex- 
perience in the work of getting Bills 
through, and will say that I had 3,000 
bee-keepers write to members, and then 
I saw every member of the Senate and 
nine-tenths of the members of the 
House, and in many instances they 
would say to me, “Oh yes, I have had 
letters from home.” I would also sug- 
gest that your Bill be so drawn as to 
provide for the extermination also of 


black brood and other diseases. Those 











and such men as they are in the House. 
Another thing that we want is a law in 
regard to spraying, and we ought to 
have a similar law for the inspection of 
importations of queens into the State. 


Mr. Johnson—It was mentioned yes- 
terday, that we have this inspection of 
queens. And a spraying law ought to 
be had. Spraying trees in bloom should 
not be allowed. 

Mr. Black—In the line of Mr. Bax- 
ter’s remarks, there are wheels within 
wheels. The big thing, it seems to me, 
in this is to have our legislators un- 
derstand the need of these things. It 
is well to be wise in the selection of 
the men who are to present the mat- 
ter to the committee. We want to be 
sure to have this Bill pass through 
the hands of some one who will see 
that it doesn’t conflict with other in- 
terests, and do not get it in such shape 
that it cannot be enforced. I think 


-there should be a law prohibiting spray- 


ing in time of bloom. Though from 
experiences personally known to me, it 
has been proven that a limited amount 
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letters help, and call attention to the 
fact that there are such diseases. 


Mr Stone quoted a member of the 
legislature as saying, “If you don’t quit 
flooding me with letters I will see that 
your Bill don’t go through;” but in 
such a manner that it was apparent the 
letters had done good work in securing 
his interest in the measure. 

Mr. Dadant—I think as time is becom- 
ing limited it would be well for the 
President to appoint a committee to 
draft a bill to be presented to our legis- 
lature, and that the members of the 
Association be asked to write letters to 
members of the legislature in the inter- 
est of the same. I would suggest that 
the three things be included—appropria- 
tion, foul brood and spraying. 

Mr. Dadant made a motion to that 
effect which was seconded. 

Mr. Kildow—Is it left for this com- 
mittee to do as they see fit, or will you 
instruct the committee as to their course 
of action? 

Mr. Becker—I am not in favor of in- 
troducing three Bills. We are getting 
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too many bills. It will be like it was 
two years ago. It was hard to get our 
Bill through for an appropriation of 
$1,000, and too many Bills will defeat 
us in our efforts, and result in our 
getting nothing. I think we would bet- 
ter let the spraying matter alone, and 
get the Foul Brood Bill through. 

Mr. Dadant—I would like to insist on 
giving the committee full scope. Let 
them use their judgment in drafting the 
Bill. Do not tell them to get up this 
or that kind of Bill. We want a Bill 
that will make sure destruction of foul 
brood. As to passing three Bills—let 
them do it if they can. I do not think 
that we should limit the committee. If 
the legislature does not pass all the Bills 
—if they will not enact at one session 
all that we want, we will go after them 
next year. 


The motion received a second and 
was carried. 

The result was as follows: President, 
J.Q. Smith; Secretary, Jas. A. Stone; 
and Treasurer, Charles Becker. First 
Vice-President, J. E. Johnson of Wil- 
liamsfield; 2nd Vice-President, S. N. 
Black, of Clayton; 3rd Vice-President, 
E. J. Baxter, of Nauvoo; 4th Vice- 
President, A. L. Kildow, of Putman; 
5th Vice-President, W. H. Hyde, of 
Canton. 

Pres. Smith:—The appointment of 
foul brood Inspector is next on your 
list of business coming before you. 

Mr. Stone—I move that our present 
Inspector, Mr. J. Q. Smith, who has 
served so acceptably, be appointed for 
the coming year. 

The motion having received a second 
the question was put by Mr. Johnson, 





courage us so that we neglect our bees, 
and thus lose many colonies, so that 
when a good honey-year comes we are 
not prepared to meet it to the best ad- 
vantage. 

You have perhaps noticed that unless 
we exert ourselves to follow our best 
judgment, we naturally fall into a habit 
of doing a good deal as others do. The 
man who merely follows the crowd will 
never succeed as well as he who does 
what, after careful consideration, he 
concludes to be the right thing to do, 
whether others do it or not. 

Let us review our present situation. 
We have had an exceedingly poor 
honey year, and last year was not extra 
good. The blue-grass in the pastures 
is in many places killed out by dry 
weather, and, should we have a wet year, 
which we usually do after a dry one, 





SECRETARY Jas. A. STONE. 


Mr. Black—If they do not pass all, 
they might pass one. 

Mr. Baxter—Leave the committee ab- 
solutely unfettered. I believe these Bills 
will not conflict with others. We are 
as much entitled to an appropriation as 
other State societies. I believe we can 
show the legislature the importance of 
bee-keeping in this State. 

The question was called. 

Pres. Smith—The motion is carried. 
I will appoint as such Committee: Mr. 
Dadant, Mr. Johnson and Mr. Stone. 

Mr. Pyles—I move that the Secretary 
send to the members of the State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association the names of the 
committees on appropriation in the 
Senate and in the House and ask them 
to write to their members, personal let- 
ters. 

The motion received a second and 
was carried. 

Mr. Pyles—Mr. President, I move 
that the rules be suspended, and that we 
proceed at once to the election of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year. 


the newly elected tIst Vice-President, 


and unanimously decided in the affirma- © 


tive. 


A very sensible and interesting paper 
was read by Mr. Johnson on: 


IN THE POOR YEARS PREPARE 
FOR THE GOOD YEARS THAT 
ARE SURE TO FOLLOW 


As we come together to discuss 
things of interest to bee-keepers at this 
convention, we come not as bee-keepers 
having just reaped a bountiful harvest, 
but we come, at least most of us, having 
cause for discouragement, as in most 
parts of Illinois there is this year al- 
most a honey-famine. As bee-keepers, 
we usually get enthusiastic when we are 
in the midst of a prosperous year, and 
when in the midst of a good honey- 
harvest, we at once begin to plan to 
increase the size of our apiary, and us- 
ually we increase our number of colon- 
ies only to find that when we are best 
ready for a big honey-flow we don’t 
get it. Then the poor years will dis- 


TREASURER CHAS. BECKER. 


the white clover will spring up unhind- 
ered; not only so, but many people have 
thinned out their stock so that it will 
not be pastured so closely as usual next 
year, and it is only when the white 
clover gets ahead of the cattle that it 
can yield its best. Not only so, but dur- 
ing a wet year there will be much more 
abundance of heartsease, Spanish-needle 
and other fall flowers; so, taking all 
things into consideration, I think we 
have a fair prospect for a moderately 
good year in 1907. So let us not for- 
get that in the time of a poor honey- 
year is the time to keep up courage and 
prepare for the good years that must 
certainly follow. 

Let me cite another feature. I have 
quite a few neighbors that keep from 
4 or 5 to I5 or 20 colonies of bees. 
Three years ago they would stop me 
in the road to talk bees, but now those 
who have any bees left don’t give them 
a thought, because they don’t bring in 
an income. I talked with a man the 
other day who had had from 20 to 
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2s colonies of bees until this year. He 
said he did not know whether they haa 
enough honey to winter or not, as he 
had not looked through them since last 
spring, but he believed there were only 
8 or 10 colonies left now, as several die@ 
in the summer. 


Another man lost all of his bees last 
winter and spring, and so on. So we 
have that advantage. These men with 
their small apiaries won't be in the busi- 
ness when the next good year comes 
along, to glut the country store market 
with 10-cent honey in 2 or 3 year old 
section-boxes. None of us know what 
the future may bring forth, but one 
thing we do know, and that is, in the 
past the good seasons have always come 
after the poor ones, and it is reasonable 
to expect that history will repeat itself 
in this respect. And if we are faithful 
during our trials and hardships in bee- 
keeping, we may expect to reap the 
profits when the good times come. 


The man who has a good-sized apiary, 


and has his bees in shape to meet the 
next good honey-year, is going to make 
some money at bee-keeping. So let 
us then carefully prepare our bees for 
winter, and look after them well in the 
spring, so that we may be prepared 
for whatever may come. Anything that 
is worth doing is worth doing well. Let 
us apply this rule to bee-keeping at all 
times, and if there be such a thing as 
success, we will be sure to make its 
acquaintance. 

In most parts of Illinois, 50 to 60 
colonies are enough in one apiary in 
average years. Let us be careful that 
the good years do not catch us with 
15 or 20 colonies and the poor ones with 
100. If we have 50 colonies in a very 





good year, they can be increased easily; 
and if we have 50 colonies in a fairly 
poor year, we will get more honey than 
if we had a hundred, as we will have 
many thousand less consumers of honey. 
We should each study our locality, ana 
aim to keep the number of bees our 
locality will support well in an average 
season. J. E. JoHNnson. 


The foregoing paper was followed by 
a discussion which was participated in 
by Mr. Black, who said that bee-keep- 
ers were becoming fewer in number, 
year by year, but those engaged in the 
business were carrying it on more in- 
telligently; and by Mr. Souer, who 
asked of the President the advisability 
of putting a cushion on colonies where 
two were united. This question brought 
out interesting remarks from Messrs. 
Baxter, Dadant and Holekamp, and, 
like other practical discussion of living 
questions, a valuable exchange of ideas 
resulted. 

As it was nearing the noon hour when 
some of the members had to leave the 
city, Mr. Dadant and Mr. Black asked 
to be excused, and after a little more 
general discussion an adjournment was 
taken to 1:30 p. m. 

At 1:30 o'clock the meeting was called 
to order with Vice-President Johnson 
in the chair. 

Mr. Kildow moved that each affiliated 
bee-keepers’ association in the State be 
allowed to send a delegate to the State 
convention and that their railroad fare 
be paid by the State Association. Car- 
ried. 

After an hour or two spent in friend- 
ly discussions, the meeting ended its ses- 
sion in a sine die adjournment. 

Jas. A. Stone, Sec. 


Conducted by Emma M. WILson, Marengo, Ill. 








Another Misrepresentation to Be 
Corrected 


On page 94, reference is made to a 
statement contained in a work of Dr. 
Kellogg that was being widely circu- 
lated, said statement being to the effect 
that foundation of paraffin was given 
to the bees, and also glucose, and 
‘Thus we have honey which is wholly 
artificial, with the exception of a por- 
tion of the wax.’’ Thanks are due to 
our correspondent who called attention 
to the matter, since it has brought 
from Dr. Kellogg the following frank 
and candid letter which needs no fur- 
ther comment: 


BatTLeE CREEK, Micu., Feb. 10, 1907. 
EDITOR AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :—My at- 
tention has been called to an article from one 
of your correspondents referring toa state- 


ment in the ‘‘ Home Hand-Book,’’ with refer- 
ence to honey. The paragraphs referred to 
were written 30 years ago, and at that time [ 
had every reason to believe that the state- 
ments made were true. Iam glad my atten- 
tion has been called to the matter, and I will 
see that the text is corrected if not in har- 
mony with the facts as they exist at the pres- 
ent time. 

I believe honey is an excellent food, and is 
very much superior to cane-sugar. The latter 
is often a cause of disease. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. Keixioae, M. D. 


- ——ee - —-_— 


Feather Duster for Brushing Bees 


I have noticed several inquiries in 
the American Bee Journal from sub- 
scribers in regard to brushing bees 
from combs. I have used a feather 





duster for years, and have found it to 
be very satisfactory. 

Feather dusters are made of split 
feathers, mostly used from turkeys, 
and are therefore very soft, and will 
not injure the bees or combs in the 
least, even though you use it with 
force. On the other hand, dusters 
made of horsehair are very dense, and 
when brushed over the bees it doubles 
them up and rolls them over in a mis- 
erable way. 


Mrs. CAROLINE ZELLER. 

Spring Bay, Ill. 

There is a difference of opinion in 
regard to feather brushes. Some think 
that feathers irritate the bees, some- 
what as fuzzy woolen cloth does, while 
others like them. 

We like the Coggshall brush, also 
the long grass brush. But, better still, 
a brush made of something green, as 
goldenrod, aster, sweet clover, aspara- 
gus, etc., if it were not for the trouble 
of making a new brush each day. 


Resolution in Behalf of the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts 





In the report of a meeting of the 
Council of the British Bee-Keepers’ 
Asscciation, given in the British Bee 
Journal, occurs the following : 


On taking the chair, Mr. Cowan alluded in 
feeling terms to the loss sustained by the 
death of the President, the Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, who had occupied that position, to 
the great advantage of the bee-keeping indus- 
try, for nearly 30 years........ In conclusion, 
Mr. Cowan moved the following resolution: 

‘That the Council of this Association desire 
to place on record their sense of the irrepar- 
able loss they have sustained in the death of 
their revered President, to whose continual 
practical interest and generous liberality they 
have been indebted for so many years past; 
and to convey the same to Mr. W. Burdett- 
Coutts, together with their sympathy with 
him in his loss.”’ 


The resolution was seconded by Mr. Weston 
and adopted. 





——_- 


Cellar-Wintering of Bees at Low 
Temperature 


On page 115, ‘‘ Wisconsin,’’ whose 
thermometers varied 10 degrees from 
highest to lowest, was told in the Ques- 
tion-Box, ‘‘ The idea is to find at what 
temperature your bees are most quiet by 
your thermometer, in your cellar, no 
matter what the authorities say.’’ Miss 
May G. Devine takes heart from this, 
as she had fears previously that her 
bees had not been behaving in an en- 
tirely orthodox manner in considera- 
tion of the temperature shown in her 
cellar by the thermometer. She says: 


My bees have always wintered with what 
appeared to be absolute success, but this is 
the first intimation I ever had that they were 
conducting themselves with perfect propriety 
in so doing, for so far as I can judge by ther- 
mometers that vary something as ‘‘ Wiscon- 
sin’s’’ did, the mercury averages about 37 de- 
grees—quite likely lower—certainly no higher. 

I keep about 50 colonies, and you could stay 
in the cellar an hour almost any time from the 
middle of November till nearly time to take 
them out, and I doubt if you could say there 
was a bee there. Thecellar where they are is 


large (under our living rooms), asolid rock 
bottom, dark as Egypt, no windows, and both 
doors always closed. The rock on the bottom 
slants a good deal, and much of the yeara 
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stream of water trickles over it—after a heavy 
storm, or, in spring, quantities of it. 

I knew the bees were always quiet—practi- 
cally no bees ever crawling around the en- 
trances, still when without exception every 
‘** authority”? said ‘‘not below 42 degrees,’’ I 
had a sort of uncomfortable feeling that some- 
thing should be done. 

(Miss) May G. Devine. 

Sandy Hill, N. Y., Feb. 13. 


This is exceedingly interesting. It 
is perhaps the lowest temperature ever 
reported in the cellar with such good re- 
sults. The question arises as_ to 
whether the authorities are to be ig- 
noredas of noaccount. By no means. 
Itis useful to have something to go 
upon in trying to settle the right tem- 
perature for each cellar; andit helps 
to know that for the average ther- 
mometerin the average cellar 45 de- 
grees is about the right figure, just as 
it is useful to know that so many yards 
make a dress-pattern forthe average 
woman; but that does not hinder any 
one from getting more or less than an 
average dress-pattern if occasion de- 
mands. 

In the present case, there is a possi- 
bility that even with varying thermom- 
eters no thermometer was used that 
registered sufficiently high. Most 
likely, however, the peculiar conditions 
of the cellar have something to doin 
the case; and Miss Devine is to be 
congratulated that her bees behave to 
her heart’s fondest wish, even if she 
did not succeed in getting her ther- 
mometer to ‘‘speak the piece’’ she 
thought it ought to speak. 


—_- 


‘‘ Freyhoff’’ Honey-Cakes 








In Praktischer Wegweiser, Mrs. 
Emma Freyhoff (is she perhaps the 
wife of Editor Freyhoff ?) gives the fol- 
lowing recipe for a kind of honey-cakes 
that she esteems highly: 

One and % pounds of honey of good 
quality and 1 pound of good butter are 
melted together, then into the blood- 
warm mass gradually add, stirring 
vigorously: 1 pound sugar, 4 pound 
beaten almonds, some grated lemon- 
rind, 3 heaping teaspoons soda—in 10 
cents worth rosewater—and 4 pounds 
of wheat flour. Knead thoroughly with 
the hands, and roll out the dough an 


inch or more thick. Bake in cakes 

with moderate heat. 

Horseradish and Honey for Hoarse- 
ness 





This is one of the quickest-acting remedies 
known for hoarseness. Let the patient chew 
asmall piece of the root, a piece about the 
size of the little finger. Fora severer case, 
make a syrup of grated horseradish and 
honey, or horseradish and sugar and water, 
and give one teaspoonful every 1 or 2 hours 
as a dose.—Selected. 


It is said that the celebrated Dr. 
Asada, attending physician to the im- 
perial family of Japan, uses the above. 








Amerikanische Bienenzucht, 
by Hans Buschbauer, is a bee-keeper’s hand- 
book of 138 pages, which is just what our 
German friends will want. It is fully illus- 
trated, and neatly bound in cloth. Price, 
postpaid, $1.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal one year—both for $175. Address 
all orders to this office. 


By W. A. Pryat, Alden Station, Oakland, Calif. 








The ‘ Harvest” of the Bee-Fathers 





The great bee-keepers who placed 
the occupation of tending bees for 
profit in the high position it now oc- 
cupies, have almost all passed away. 
Verily, when we cast our mind’s eye 
over the field of bee-culture, it first 
appears to us that all the eminent 
workers of a few decades ago have 
been translated to the great ‘‘ Bee-Pas- 
ture’’ beyond this life. Still, we have 
a few of these workers with us, but we 
hear but little of them. They have 
nearly gathered their last crop of honey 
and have gone into ‘‘ winter quarters,”’ 
as it were. 

These reflections came to me as I 
was reading, a few minutes ago, ‘‘ The 
Bee-Keeper’s Directory,” a pretentious 
volume issued from the press of San 
Francisco, in 1861, by J. S. Harbison. 


FATHER HARBISON STILL WitH Us. 


J.S. Harbison! This was a name to 
conjure with 30 yearsago; how seldom 





J. S. HarBIson. 


do we hear of it to-day! Harbison, 
the great! Harbison, the man who 
owned more bees than any other one 
man, and whose apiaries were scattered 
upon a hundred hills in Southern Cali- 
fornia! Yes, Harbison, the man who 
sent the first car-load of honey to the 
London market, and who previously 
had the honor of sending the first 
train-load of California sage-honey 
East. This was the man who did 
great things in California. And, 
strange to say, he never published any- 
thing to speak of about bees since the 


appearance of his ‘‘ Directory,’’ 46 
years ago—a long time, indeed! 


Harbison was the father of Califor- 
nia bee-culture, though he was not the 
first to import bees to this State; but 
in this he was only antedated by a few 
years by other persons. He, however, 
was the first to make big money out of 
bees in the Golden West. 


Tue First Honey-SECTION. 
J. S. Harbison is given the credit as 


-the inventor of the surplus honey-sec- 


tion. It was a good, fat section—not 
small and skimpy, like the section now 
so common in the honey markets. If 
the pioneer inventor had made all-in- 
one-piece sections in the early days, 
and used separators as now in use, 
there is no doubt, in my mind, that the 
interests of bee-keeping would have 
been better off. A larger section should 
always have been on the market. The 
fault has been with the factories that 
turn them out, as the fault of queer 
styles in men’s clothes lay with a tailor 
somewhere or another in one of the 
big cities of the world. Such is fash- 
ion; fashion, however, often does 
ridiculous things! Harbison says he 
invented the section on Christmas day, 
1857—a splendid gift to bestow upon 
the bee-world and mankind; it wasa 
great gift given on a great day. Just 
think, it will be a half century next 
Christmas day since the honey-section 
was invented. 





High Prices for Honey 





I have noticed, as I have passed many 
stores in our cities lately, that comb 
honey is marked higher than I ever 
knew it to be before in Central Cali- 
fornia. I saw it quoted at 20 cents per 
pound section. It has been usuallya 
dime, though more often 15 cents, or 2 
sections for 25 cents. But that price 
is nothing to brag about, though many 
a bee-keeper would like to get it for his 
entirecrop. Twenty cents per pound 
is nothing to get for honey, compared 
with the price G. D. Heyford, of Ne- 
vada county (this State), received for 
honey in 1857, as reported in the Pacific 
Rural Press of November, 1889. Fifty 
years ago Mr. Heyford says that he 
and another person were bringing 10 
colonies of bees from Maine to Califor- 
fornia. The bees were lost in a car- 
wreck on the isthmus, but the honey 
carried along to feed the bees arrived 
at Marysville all right, where it sold at 
$5 per pound ; and was not considered 
much of a luxury even at that price. 
The price obtained was sufficient to 
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pay the carfare ($470) for each of the 
importers. Surely, if one had much of 
such sweets, and could realize as well 
on all of it as did those early bee-en- 
thusiasts, he would have something 
better than a gold-mine. The price 
mentioned was better, however, than 
that obtained in San Jose for the first 
crop of honey produced in the State, 
so far as known. One pioneer bee- 
keeper had 400 pounds of box honey in 
1856, which was sold for from $1.50 to 
$2.00 per pound. That price was not 
bad, either; (in lien of $5.00 I think I 
would be satisfied with the $1.50 figure.) 





The Coming Honey Season 





That is a hard thing to speak of, 
though nearly all of us drop into talk- 


What will the crop be? I don’t 
know; better ask the Man in the 
Moon. No one knows what a crop will 
be several months ahead in California, 
any more than he can tell elsewhere. 
One thing, everything is very favor- 
able foran abundant harvest. A suc- 
cession of cool nights may retard nec- 
tar-secretion in the flowers, so that the 
honey output will be small. We can 
not bank upon it, so we shall wait and 
see. 





Bee-Keeping at Berkeley 





I learn that Ralph Benton is giving 
a series of lectures at the University of 
California upon bee-keeping. The lec- 
tures are given Saturday afternoons at 
Berkeley, and are free to all who may 


this paragraph I may remark that it 
was hoped for a long time that the 
California University would call Prof. 
A. J. Cook to the Chair of Entomology. 
I trust it will do so. Then what a 
strong showing bee-cultural this al- 
ready prominent seat of learning will 
make ! 








———— eee 





**Songs of Beedom.”’’—This is a beau 
tiful 16-page-and-cover pamphlet, 6x9 inches 
in size, containing 10 bee-songs—words and 
music—all the songs so far written specially 
for bee-keepers, we believe. It is nice, as 
well as convenient, to have these songs all! in 
one binding. Every bee-keepers’ organiza- 
tion should have copies for use at conven- 
tions. They could be sold to members after 
using once, or held by the secretary for use 








A CHARACTERISTIC SOUTHERN CALIFORNIAN SCENE—EaAst SAN BERNARDINO VALLEY. 


ing of the weather and the season 
quite often. ’Tis a habit we all sort of 
fall into—perhaps we learn to do so at 
the barber shop—a bad place to learn 
anything much, to tell the truth. But, 
to the season : 

Well, so far it is all that any bee- 
keeper could desire. Plenty of rain, 
and more. February opened up in fine 
style; vegetation boomed ahead as if 
it werein a hot-house with bottom-heat. 
In the hives brood-rearing spread out 
fairly rapidly ; honey and pollen came 
in so plentifully that a surplus of it 
was stored. Bythe middle of March 
some swarms were expected in the cen- 
tral portion of the State. 


wish to attend. It has not yet been 
my privilege to meet this gifted young 
gentleman, withal he does not livea 
hundred miles from where I am writ- 
ing this. (I wonderif he can hear the 
click of my typewriter, as I run off 
these lines.) Iam glad the Regents of 
the University have secured some one 
that knows something practical about 
bees. Heretofore the entomological 
part of the bee was well considered by 
the department, but never was a cap- 
able person in charge of the practical 
side of bee-culture. As Mr. Benton 
grows older, I have not the least doubt 
but the bee-world will hear something 
remarkable from him. Before I close 


at future meetings. Of course, every bee- 
keeper’s family will want at least one copy. 
It is sent, postpaid, for only 25 cents, or 3 
copies for 60 cents; or, we will mail one copy 
with the American Bee Journal one year— 
both for $1.10. Send all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 


Our Wood Binder (or Holder) is 
made to take all the copies of the American 
Bee Journal fora year. It is sent by mail 
for 20 cents. Full directions accompany. 
The Bee Journals can be inserted as soon as 
they are received, and thus preserved for 
future reference. Or we will send it with the 
American Bee Journal a year—both for $1.10. 
Address office of the American Bee Journal. 
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Conducted by Louis H. ScHo.., New Braunsfels, Tex. 








Texas BloomGalore and Swarm- 
ing in March 





While the bees are stillin the cellar 
‘“‘up North,” their Southern *‘ cousins ” 
have a great variety of bloom to keep 
them busy. There are over 3 dozen 
bloomers for our bees during this 
month of March, of which I have speci- 
mensin my collections, and there are 
a few that have been added that occur 
in other parts of the State. 

Some of these plants are not of great 
importance, but every little bit helps 
during the early spring months when 
brood-rearing is going on rapidly and 
the stores are consumed. Especially 
does the bee-keeper value the coming 
of these bloomers when he is aware 
that his colonies are running short, 
and, unless they do come, feeding must 
be resorted to. New pollen, and lots of 
it, is alsoa valuable thing during this 
season of heavy breeding, especially 
when the main honey-flow comes early 
and the bees must be “hurried’’ to 
populous colonies in ‘short order.” 
For this reason many of the plants 
that yield only pollen are of consider- 
able value ; even though some of these 
yield small quantities of it, the fact 
that bees visit them is sufficient, or the 
bees would be ‘‘ out ’’ just so much. 


Of course, those plants which yield 
both honey and pollen are of most im- 
portance, for nothing, in my mind, 
stimulates early brood-rearing more 
than both new honey and new pollen. 

The following list is given, as the 
blooming periods of the plants follow 
each other, the time of each blooming 
period being given for each plant: 


Greggia camporum, Gray, is a low- 
growing plant, bearing small white 
flowers in umbel-likeclusters, in moun- 
tains, waste fields and fertile prairies 
of West Texas. Honey and pollen 
early, but not abundant, in the latter 
part of February and well into March, 


Ouercus.—This includes all of the 
Oak family; yielding pollen and honey 
from the ‘‘ oak balls’’ made by a “ gall 
insect.’ There are a great many spe- 
cies of oaks, but the most common ones 
are here given. Of these, Quercus vir- 
giniana, Mill—the Live oak is the ear- 
liest here, and occurs abundantly in the 
forests from the Gulf States through 
southern and west Texas to the moun- 
tains of New Mexico. Q. minor (Marsh), 
Sarg., or the common Post oak, is very 
plentiful on sandy or sterile soils, ex- 
tending from the Atlantic States to 
central and southwest Texas. Q. nigra, 
L., Black Jack or Barren oak, has 
about the same range and habitat. Q. 





palustris, Du Roi, Swamp, Spanish or 
Pin oak, is found on low ground ex- 
tending in Texas to the valley of the 
Colorado River west; Q. rubra, L. 
(Red oak), and Q. aquatica Walt. (Water 
oak), with about the same range and 
habitat. Of these, the four last named 
are not so abundant, but all aid in 
early brood-rearing. 


Melia azadarach, ., our umbrella 
shade trees, naturalized and much 
planted throughout central and south- 
west Texas, furnishan abundance of 
bloom, and help early brood-rearing 
during the month. 

Rubus trevialis, Mx., or DeW-Berry, 
southern blackberry, common in east- 
ern, southern and western Texas, upon 
which bees work busily for honey and 
pollen. 

Acacia farneciana, Willd. (Huisache) 
—a tree much like the mesquite, but 
having smaller leaflets, dark green; 
the branches and limbs bearing long 
thorns. The flowers are globular, 
about % inchin diameter, yellow, and 
very fragrant. Honey and bright yel- 
low pollen is obtained from this source. 
Its distribution extends from San An- 
tonio to the Gulf Coast and lower Rio 
Grande, where it is very plentiful in 
the richer soils, 

Salix nigra, Marsh—Black willow, 
and several other species, are well 
known for their value as stimulators 
in the spring, both for honey and an 
abundance of pollen. March and into 
April. 

Marubrium vulgare, W., common 
hoarhound, often begins to bloom in 
March, and continues until late in sum- 
mer, thus aiding in early brood-rear- 
ing, and later furnishing surplus honey 
where plentiful. It is found pretty 
well distributed over the South in fer- 
tile places, fence-corners and pens. 
The honey is amber in color, and some- 
times of very nauseating sweetness, 
while it is claimed to be bitter by some 
persons. 

Vitis monticola, Benkley—a common 
mountain grape, besides others of the 
grapes ; they yield pollen to some ex- 
tent. 

Juglans nigra, 1. (Black walnut), ex- 
tending from the East to the valley of 
the San Antonio River, is not very 
abundant, but yields some honey and 
pollen. 

Hicoria pecan (Marsh), Britton, is our 
Pecan Nut tree, and extends from the 
Gulf States to the streams of central 
and southwestern Texas. Much pollen 
is obtained, and I believe some honey, 
bees fairly roaring in the blooming 
trees, and colonies are much stimulated 
in brood-rearing. 


Hicoria alba (1,.) Britton, and other 
species, are hickory-nut trees, abun- 
dant in the sandy land sections of the 
southern part of the State, and yield 
some honey and pollen. 

Asclepias, or Milkweed, yields some 
honey, and the sticky and cleft pollen 
clings to the bees’ feet, often in such 
masses as to cripple them, to cause 
death to the tortured insect. The milk- 
weeds are widely distributed. 


Space this week does not permit me 
to give all of our March bloomers, so 
half of them are given which generally 
bloom by the middle of the month. The 
rest will be given later. 

A trip to some of my yardsa few 
days ago showed that colonies were 
getting along fine, new honey dripping 
from the combs when handled, and 
some colonies so strong that they were 
preparing to swarm soon. Supers were 
given to provide more room, and the 
entrances of the hives were raised to 
inches deep for better ventilation, so 
as to retard swarming until further 
manipulations to prevent it can be ad- 
ministered. 








Honey as a Health-Food. — This 
is a 16-page honey-pamphlet intended to help 
increase the demand for honey. The first 
part of it contains a short article on ‘‘ Hone 
as Food,’’ written by Dr. C. C. Miller. It 
tells where to keep honey, how to liquefy it, 
etc. The last part is devoted to ‘* Honey- 
Cooking Recipes’? and ‘* Remedies Using 
Honey.’’ Itshould be widely circulated by 
those selling honey. The more the people are 
educated on the value and uses of honey, the 
more honey they will buy. 


Prices, prepaid—Sample copy for a 2-cent 
stamp; 50 copies for 70 cents; 100 for $1.25; 
250 for $2.25; 500 for $4.00; or 1000 for $7.50. 
Your business card printed free at the bottom 
of front page on all orders for 100 or more 
copies. Send all orders to the office of the 
American Bee Journal. 





Why Not Advertise ?—There are many 
dealers in bee-supplies, and those who have 
bees and queens for sale, who are not now 
advertising, that might increase their business 
by advertising in the American Bee Journal. 
The rates charged are very low, as will be 
seen by referring to the second page of this 
number. During the next 6 months will be 
done the bulk of the season’s business among 
bee-keepers. Why not begin at once to let 
the readers of the American Bee Journal 
know that you have something to sell? Our 
advertising columns are open only to those 
who will give their patrons ‘‘ a square deal.’’ 
If you are in that class we will be pleased to 
have your advertisement in our columns. 





Bee-Song Souvenir Postal Cards.— 
We have issued in colors, 3 bee-song postal 
cards for bee-keepers, each card having one 
of the following songs, about 244x3%{ in size, 
also with illustrated heading on each card: 
‘*‘ Buckwheat Cakes and Honey,’’ ‘‘ The Bee- 
Keeper’s Lullaby,’’ and the ‘* The Humming 
of the Bees.’’ The first two cards have small 
pictures of the authors of the words and 
music. This makes 4 souvenir postal cards 
we have now issued for the use of bee-keep 
ers, the first being the ‘‘ Honey-Bear”’ card” 
Prices, by mail, are as follows: Sample cards. 
3 cents each; 7 for 20 cents, or 10 for 25 cents, 





The Chicago-Northwestern Conven- 
tion Photograph was taken Dec. 6, 1906. 
which was very good indeed. Price, post- 
paid, in mailing tube, 60 cents. Send orders 


to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
and we will see that the pictures are mailed. 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal, or to 
Dr. C. C. MrLuzrR, Marengo, Ill. 
(a Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 








Buying Bees or Making Increase 


Iam 21 years old, and I own 4 colonies of 
bees. Iam as interested in the bee-business 
as I think any person can be. I have read all 
the bee-literature I could for 3 years. At 
present Iam taking 4 bee-papers, Would 
you advise me to buy more bees, or to wait 
until those I have increase? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—That depends. If you want to 
increase to a considerably larger number, and 
have an opportunity of buying a few colonies 
at a bargain, as sometimes happens at an 
auction, or when some one wants to get rid 
of his bees, it will be well for you to buy. But 
if you can’t buy for less than $5.00 a colony, 
then it will be more profitable for you to run 
your bees for increase than for honey. Only 
don’t make the mistake of having a number 
of weak culonies on hand in the fall. It 
would, no doubt, be an easy thing to increase 
those 4 colonies to 20 or more by fall, and 
then lose most of them in the winter because 
too weak, but in the long run you will get on 
faster to move a little more slowly and surely. 
Of course, something depends upon the sea- 
son. Ina very poor season it may not be 
safe to increase at all, unless you doa good 
deal of feeding. But if you reach next fall 
with 10 or 12 strong colonies, another good 
season Ought to bring you up to 40 or so. 





Queerly Acting Colony Perhaps 
Queenless 


I have one colony the bees of which seem 
to be making a noise at the entrance and run- 
ning up and down the front of the hive, and 
allover the alighting-board. They will fly 
off just a little and then back. In fact, they 
act queerly—as if they had been disturbed or 
dequeened. I have 16 colonies, all on the 
summer stands, and all are quiet except this 
one. What is the matter? KENTUCKY. 


ANSWER.—It is very much to be feared that 
the colony is queenless. By this time there 
ought to bein your locality brood in any col- 
ony that has a good queen. If you find no 
brood present it is pretty certain they have no 
laying queen. I don’t know just how early 
matters are in your part of Kentucky, but 
another possibility is that a young queen has 
been reared, and that the bees were excited, 
as you found them, when she took her wed- 
ding-flight. Give the colony a comb contain- 
ing young brood, and if they start queen-cells 
it is fair evidence that no sort of queen is 
present, though, sometimes, bees start cells 
when a virgin is present. 





Putting Full Supers on the Hive 


On page 121, isa pictureof L. A. Smith and 
a colony of Carniolans. How is he going to 
put those supers back without smashing a lot 
of bees? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWER.—Not often wili enough bees be in 
the way to make much trouble. When a few 
are on the upper edges of the sides and ends 


of the brood-chamber, suggest to them that 
they better get off by means of a little smoke. 
Don’t blow down upon them, but blow up- 
wards against the outside of the brood-cham- 
ber, and enough smoke will come up at the 


, top. But when the bees are piled over the 


top as they appear to be in the picture to 
which you refer,a quicker way isto use no 
smoke, or, at most, only a little on the edges, 
and set one end of the super on the brood- 
chamber, keeping the other end raised 6 
inches or so. While letting the first end 
down, don’t do it quickly or you’ll mash a 
lot of bees; but with an upand down and 
also a sort of sliding motion, until you can 
get atleast one corner to rest without any 
bees under it, then you will gradually let 
down the whole super, playing it up and 
down, gradually letting it down a little and 
a little lower until clear down, and you need 
not killa bee although they may be cluster- 
ing an inch thick all over the hive. 





Growing Basswood Trees 


1. I have just ordered some basswood trees. 
How close can I plant them together? 

2. Will they grow well in this climate; 
that is, hot and dry in the summer-time, sub- 
ject to strong winds in winter, no snow, and 
temperature never falling very low? 

3. How long will it be before they yield 
nectar to amount to anything? 

4. How much water do they need when 
growing? CALIFORNIA. 


ANSWERS.—1. When they get to be large 
trees, 20 to 25 feet is close enough. It is not 
a bad plan to plant only half as far apart as 
you want the trees finally; then when haif 
grown, to cut out three-fourths of them. The 
danger is that you will be too tender-hearted 
to cut them at the right time; but you will 
not have so much nectar from large trees that 
are too crowded. You will easily see, how- 
ever, that up tothe time they get half their 
full growth there would be a gainin nectar 
by having the Jarger number of trees. 

2. [ don’t know. One would think that 
conditions are all right; yet I don’t remem- 
ber that any one has reported planting bass- 
woods on a large scale in California. 

3. Not before 8 or 10 years in this locality ; 
but things move faster in your pushing 
climate. 

4. Ata guess, I should say thesame amount 
as crops in general, particularly other trees. 


-- 


Requeening from a ‘Star’ Colony 





I have 8 colonies of bees, one of which 
gives me more honey than all the rest to- 
gether. I want to requeen all colonies from 
that one ‘“‘star’’ colony. How am I to do it 
and still get returns from all? My surplus 
never begins until Aug. 1. NEw JERSEY. 


ANswerRs.—Build up the colony with the 
best queen by giving it brood and bees from 
other colonies, making it so strong that it 
will swarm before any other colony. Call 
this colony No. 1, and let No. 2 be the 


strongest of the other colonies, No. 3 the next 
strongest, and so on down to No. 8, the weak- 
est. When No.1 swarms, put the swarm on 
the stand of No. 1, put No. 1 on the stand of 
No. 2, and put No. 2 on a new stand. In 
about 8 days No.1 will swarm again witha 
virgin. Put the swarm in place of No. 1, put 
No. 1 in place of No. 3, and put No. 3o0na 
new stand. A day or two later, when No. 1 
swarms again, proceed as before, and let No. 
1 take the place of No. 4, and then in succes- 
sion of Nos. 5, 6, 7, and 8, provided No. 1 is 
complaisant enough to swarm so many times, 
which would be nothing strange. You will 
pow have 8 colonies of the same stock, 7 colo- 
nies with the otherold queens, and you ought 
to have as much honey as if each colony had 
swarmed once. 

Perhaps you would rather proceed another 
way. A little before there is danger of swarm- 
ing, putin the central partof No. 1 a frame 
with a starter of foundation not much more 
thanan inch deep. A week or 10 days later 
take out this frame (it wouldo’t be a bad plan 
to put in its place another frame of the same 
kind in case it should be needed later), and 
trim off the edge of the comb that contains 
only eggs. but not trimming away any of the 
young larve. Put this frame in the middle of 
No. 2, at the same time removing the queen of 
No. 2. Ten days later—be sure not to wait 
longer than that—you ought to have a lot of 
fine queen-cells. Put each one into a cage, 
having the cage provisioned so the bees can 
eat into it, the same as in introducing a 
queen, remove the old queens that you want 
to replace, and at the same time put in the 
caged queen-cells. If all goes well, the bees 
ought to do the rest. This plan will change 
the queens without any increase, and there 
ought to be no swarming with young queens 
so reared. Of course, you can combine the 
two methods in a variety of ways. 

Another way is to make nuclei and rear 
young queens, introducing them afterwards. 


Pollen from Red Cedar 





My bees gathered pollen from red cedar to- 
day (March4), and as I have failed to find 
cedars referred to as a source of honey or 
pollen, it struck me as something rather un- 
usual, Is that a common occurrence? 

ARKANSAS. 

ANSWER.—I don’t know; but it is quite 
likely that it is nothing unusual, even though 
no mention may have been made of it. It is 
only the plants from which unusual quanti- 
ties of either honey or pollen are obtained 
that are generally mentioned as honey-plants. 


—— 


Do Bees Get Disease from Comb 
Foundation ?—Superseding 
Queens 





1. Is there any danger of introducing foul 
brood, or any other disease, into my colonies 
by using freely of comb foundation ? 

2. Is it not a fact that many combs affected 
with foul brood and other diseases are ren- 
dered into wax, and that the foundation on 
sale by all dealers is contaminated more or 
less with this same wax? 

3. In Doolittle’s ‘‘ Queen-Rearing,’’ page 
111, he says: ‘‘To supersede a queen, hatch 
a young queen in an upper story over a zinc 
excluder, and after she is hatched remove the 
excluder and your old queen is superseded.”’ 
Will the plan work invariably ? 

4. How soon after the young queen hatches, 
as mentioned in No. 3, shall I remove the ex- 
cluder to make success certain? INDIANA. 


ANswErs.—1. I don’t believe there is any 
danger. 

2. Undoubtedly much wax is made from 
foul-broody combs, and just as undoubtedly 
much of it must fall into the hands of the 
manufacturers of comb foundation. But it 
does not necessarily follow that the founda- 
tion is contaminated so as to make it in the 
least dangerous. I have bought hundreds of 
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pounds of foundation, and there has never 
been any foul brood among my bees. Hun- 
dreds of others have done the same. The 
continued high temperature to which the wax 
is subjected when being made into founda- 
tion, destroys even the spores in foundation. 
I think that some hold, too, that evenif a 
spore were not destroyed by the heat it could 
not germinate after receiving an impervious 
coating of wax. 


3. No; and [ do not think Mr. Doolittle 
claims invariable success. Remember that in 
the natural course of events every queen is 
superseded by the bees, and that such super- 
seding usudlly occurs somewhere in the 
neighborhood of the close of the harvest. 
Now when any colony has a queen that it is 
about to supersede, if you will get in a little 
ahead by having over the excluder a virgin 
before one has been reared below, you may be 
practically certain of success. If you do the 
same thing early in the season, especially 
where a vigorous queen is doing duty below, 
you may expect failure. 


4. From what has been said, you will see 
that the time of taking away the excluder has 
little to do with success. If you want to take 
advantage of the plan, about the close of the 
harvest, give a cell from the best stock to 
each queen you want superseded, and take 
away the excluder immediately after the vir- 
gin emerges, or a day later, or 2 or 3 days 
later, and where you succeed you will have 
better stock than if you had left the bees to 
themselves; and where you fail you will only 
have lost a queen-cell. But you stand a 
chance of many successes. 
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Best Bees for Comb Honey— Full 
Sheets of Foundation 


1, What kind of bees do you consider the 
best for the production of comb honey? 

2. Is it better to have full sheets of founda- 
tion in the brood-frames? Also in sections? 
If so, why? MAINE. 


ANSWERS,—1. In general, the best workers, 
that is, those which will store the most 
honey. Yet there are two things to be taken 
into account that might make one prefer bees 
that are not the greatest storers. Suppose we 
have acolony that stores a certain amount, 
and another that stores 5 percent more, but 
the latter daubs its sections very badly with 
glue, while the former leaves them practically 
clean. In that case we would be likely to 
prefer the poorer gatherers. Again, there is 
a great difference in the whiteness of sealing. 
Some colonies seal snowy white, while others 
make sections look watery or greasy. The 
latter are not satisfactory for sections, no 
matter how good storers. The Punic, or 
Tunisians, are the worst I ever knew for both 
glueing and watery sealing, and it is possible 
that the two go together generally. Black 
bees are said to seal whiter than Italians, but 
I suspect that Italians are not alike in this 
respect, for my Italians and hybrids have 
made very white sections. On the whole, 
you probably can do no better than to geta 
good strain of [talians for section work. Pos- 
sibly Caucasians may prove to be desirable, 
but at present reports about them are too 
ee to recommend them unreserv- 
edly. 

It may not be out of place to suggest that 
you can do well to watch which colonies do 
best at giving a big Jot of very white sections, 
and breed from such colonies. 


” 


2. Yes; because you will then be sure of 
having combs entirely straight, and no drone- 
cells. 





The San Antonio Convention Pic- 
ture is a good one. It shows over 100 of 
those in attendance. We are mailing them, 
unmounted, for only 60 cents. They can be 
mounted by a local photographer for only 10 
or 15 cents more. We will mail one of these 
pictures with the American Bee Journal one 
year—both for only $1.40. Send all orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 





Gathering Clover Pollen—Fission 
On page 152, Mr. Hasty says, ‘‘ Live ones 


(meaning bees) seldom have pollen when 
working on clover.’? Itisall very different 
here. I believe at least }¢ of all the pollen 
gathered is fromclover. In my locality but 
very little buckwheat is grown. Frequently 
I have found the combs over-stocked with late 
clover pollen—even the extracting combs 
sometimes contain sickening quantities of 
clover pollen. Clearly a case of conditions 
and locality. 


REPRODUCTION BY FISSION. 


When Mr. Hasty gets his endowed institute 
in successful operation to study Fission with 
a hundred microscopes, till the secret is dis- 
covered why the cells of creatures that repro- 
duce by Fission do not grow old, [ guess it 
will be found out that they do grow old, and 
that new ones are constantly forming. 
Meekly and lowly, I beg to suggest that it 
may not be profitable or wise to discuss the 
birth of Christ in the fashion fgund on page 
153. 8. T. PErrTit. 

Aylmer, Ont., Feb. 25. 


Very Early Season 


Our season is very early. Bees are at the 
swarming point. First eggs were found in 
queen-cells on Feb. 27. Prospects for honey 
are fine. J. W. K. SHaw & Co. 

Loreauville, La., March 11. 


A Beginner’s Success 


Iam a young man, who, by lucky chance, 
got a couple of colonies of bees 2 years or 
more age. And having good luck last sum- 
mer I increased to 4, had lots of honey for our 
own use, and sold some $12 worth of comb 
honey. Iam in favor of the T-super, which 
I use with plain sections and fence-separa- 
tors. WALTER M. ADEMA. 

Berlin, Mich., Feb. 23. 


Large Hives Are Best 


On page 167, Dr. Bohrer, in an article under 
the heading, ‘‘ Non-Swarming Hives to Pre- 
vent or Control Swarming,”’ says that in 1864 
he used a hive with 16 or 18 frames Lang- 
stroth size. From my experience with many 
sizes and styles of hives, the Jumbo 10-frame 
comes nearer filling the billthan an odd-size 
hive-body will. By all means let us have uni- 
form sizes of hives, except as todepth; that 
is a matter of choice. If one desires to pro- 
duce extracted honey, supers 6%¢ inches deep, 
with frames 6 inches deep, will give better re- 
sults than deeper ones. The combs will not 
break down in hot weather, and are sealed 
over, and youcan give surplus'room as it is 
needed. TuHos. M. CHERRY. 

Quincy, Ill., March 1. 





Starting With Bees, Etc. 


I started a year ago with 7 colonies in box- 
hives, and with the aid of ‘“‘A BCof Bee- 
Culture’’ and reading bee-papers I increased 
them to 50 colonies, and took off about 500 
pounds of nice section-honey. This year, with 
an extractor, I expect to make them do much 
better. The $1.00 queens I bought in the 
springdid not do well. I suppose it was too 
hot. Butin August I got 2 dozen from a 
Louisiana breeder. They all did fine. 


The last 3 winters we have had plenty of 
rain in Arizona. Spring is here now with all 
of its beauty. The; bees!are just as happy 


and busy as they can be. I do love to see 
them come in with their loads of pollen. The 
little birds are building their nests under the 
eves of the porches. I want to kill them, but 
my wife says, ‘‘No, no; you must not kill 
them; they are just as happy as your bees;”’ 
and so they are, bringing sticks, straws, and 
strings. Iam afraid they will eat my bees, 
but the good lady and the birds will have to 
have their way about the matter. 

I make my own hives, and I believe every 
beginner, if he is not able to buy them, should 
make as many of his bee-fixtures as possible. 
I think every bee-paper should give instruc- 
tions, simple and plain, how to make a good 
hive, with drawings and cutsof every part of 
it,so as to make it easily understood by any 
one; and keep these instructions continually 
in the bee-papers. It isthe poor people who 
need help. Therich can and will get on all 
right. T. J. Rieas. 

Teviston, Ariz., Feb. 16. 


[We imagine if the same instructions and 
drawings were kept in Mr. Riggs’ bee-paper 
for a year or two, he would get pretty tired 
of seeing them. The better way would be for 
the beginner to get one hive all complete, 
nailed and painted, and then use it as a sam- 
ple.—Enrror. | 


Feeding Bees in Winter 


I have 6 colonies of bees, and they are 
doing nicely. I fed them all through the 
winter. In January I fed them on 15 days, 
and in February, 17 days. I fed them out- 
doors, taking 2 pounds of sugar and 2 pounds 
of water to make the syrup, and put it in old 
brood-combs, and then laid them on top of 3 
one-gallon jars. It is great sport to watch 
them work. J. F. McCLURE. 

Gaylord, Kans., March 1. 





Bees and Grapes 


I have seen a good many men discussing 
the question of bees destroying grapes and 
fruit. I have often read of this but I think 
none of them are correct. I believe the cause 
of grapes cracking open is their ripening in a 
dry speil or a drouth. Last year they cracked 
open in this part ofthe country more than 
they have for years, and the bees worked on 
them so badly that it was a disagreeable job 
to cut them without getting stung on the 
fingers. 

he grapes ripened in 2 or 3 weeks in dry 
weather, and when they did get ripe there 
came a heavy rain a week afterward ; then the 
vines drew more moisture out of the ground, 
causing the ripe grapes to get more juicy and 
riper, and they began to crack. 

The same is true of a tomato. Ifa tomato 
gets ripe in one week and is left on the vine 
until the next week, and there comes a rain, 
it will crack just the same as do the grapes. 

Milan, Ill., Feb. 28. Josian JOHNSTON. 


Inereasing 1 Colony to 7, and Get- 
ting a Crop 


How I happened to be reduced to one col- 
ony might be more interesting, but a hundred 
or more empty combs and stacks of empty 
hives and fixtures would be a strange con- 
trast with the reports given in the bee-papers 
for the past poor season. So I will start with 
my one Italian queen of the red clover strain, 
in a 10-frame hive packed in a chaff case of 
large dimensions. WhenI found myself re- 
duced to this in the spring of 1906, I held a 
** bee-convention”’ all by myself, and re- 
solved to devote the remainder of my life to 
the science and art of bee-keeping; that | 
would turn over a new leaf and pay more at- 
tention to queen-rearing; that I would at- 
tend to the wants of the bees, no matter what 
else was neglected. 

I commenced the season by getting one 
more queen. I gave 2 frames of brood and 


bees, and one of empty comb, to the new 
queen, and some D. section-cases to the old 
About as :soon as they got well started 


one. 
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in the sections, a large swarm came out and 
clustered in the old apple-tree, under whose 
branches I had held my ‘“ bee-convention.”’ 
Then I took the hive of brood and queen-cells 
and made 8 of it, putting the extra cells in 
West queen-cell protectors. 


The old queen with the swarm filled the 
empty combs and did some work in the sec- 
tions and swarmed again. I hived them again 
on more empty comb and sections, and the 
combs of brood and bees I divided again, mak- 
ing 7inall. These small colonies were built 
up by feeding, and given empty comb, one 
frame at a time as needed. When the golden- 
rod began to bloom all were built up strong, 
and all filled up for winter. The crop of 
heney was not over 25 pounds, but was all 
engaged at 25 cents per pound before it came 
off the hives. Three or 4 dollars worth of 
sugar was fed, and 3 bee-papers subscribed 
for. 

My ledger account would stand something 
like this: Cash paid, $7 to $8; honey sold, 
$5 to $6. Given away and used, $2 to $3. As 
my hopes are banked on 7 colonies this win- 
ter instead of 2,1 shall have to wait until 
spring to see if my bee-keeping has been a 
paying business or an expensive luxury. 

E. B. WHIPPLE. 

Hillsboro Center, N. H., Feb. 20. 





Bees Wintering Well 


Winter here has been quite severe, but it 
seems to have broken. I had my bees in a 
dark room where the temperature was even, 
but very cold. Last Sunday was an unusually 
bright and warm day, so I got out one colony 
and let it fly. I found the bees clean and 
healthy, but short on stores. Still, if I can 
help them to hold their own from this time 
till spring actually opens, I will have a good 
start for the summer’s campaign. 

I ran across the American Bee Journal 
away up in the mountains of Montana last 
October, It was like meeting an old friend. 


8. E. FarnNoAM. 
Madison, Minu., Feb. 20. 





Black Bees vs. Italians 


In the discussion of the black and the Ital- 
ian bees with Mr. Macdonald, on page 105, 
there is no hint of a variation in type, in 
either. Two types of Italians have been rec- 
ognized in this country from the beginning, 
and these differ in those characteristics that 
make for profit, as is shown by the fact that 
honey-producers, as a rule, prefer the one and 
queen-breeders the other. 

There are 2 types of blacks, also—the one 
black, small and vicious; the other brown, 
large and gentle. Intermixture in some dis- 
tricts has nearly effaced these distinctions, 
but in others they are as real as the band of 
the yellow bee. Now, why is it that in all 
later references to the black this well-known 
difference of type is ignored? As well group 
allthe yellow races as one, and judge them 
by the Cyprian. 

In these discussions is not the word 
‘strain’? often misused? Would not type, 
or, better still, race, be more to the point? 
You may condemn a bee whose ancestors 
ages ago swarmed in the Black Forest, while 
Mr. Macdonald may commend a bee whose 
ancestors never crossed the Channel. There 
may be a British bee. If Nature, through 
ages of isolation, has produced races 
on the Continent, why not in the British 
Isles? Certainly, their geographical situation 
and climatic conditions should seem fully as 
favorable as the corresponding conditions in 
Carniola. Personally, I use the Italian, but 
think that careful breeding might eventually 
put the brown bee in the lead. 

Clifton City, Mo. E. W. DIEFENDORF. 








_The Chicago-Northwestern Conven- 
tion Photograph was taken Dec. 6, 1906. 
which was very good indeed. Price, post- 


paid, in mailing tube, 60 cents. Send orders 
to the office of the American Bee Journal, 
and we will see that the pictures are mailed. 





TEXAS QUEENS 


The Famous Honey -Producers 


Texas 
Queens 


The Famons 
Honey- 
Producers 

I am booking orders now for April, May 
and June delivery, for Carniolans, Ital- 
ians, and Goldens—equal to the best, re- 
gardless of price. Pricgs: 
Tested Queens ....$1.00 each; $10.00 per doz. 
Warranted “* .... .75 * 7a |C* 
Untested “* .... OO * 5.50 * 


6Atf GRANT ANDERSON, Sabinal,Texas. 











How to Maké Money Easy 


Restock your apiaries with Atchley Queens; 
they do the rest. We breed all of the leading 
races in their purity. Untested, $l each; $9 
per doz.; $60 per 100. Tested, $1.50 to $2.50 
each; Breeders, $3 to $5 each. 1, 2, and 3 
frame Nuclei, and bees by the car-load, our 
specialty. Get our prices before you buy. We 
manufacture standard bee-supplies cheap. 
Catalog free. Will exchange queen-bees or 
bee-supplies for honey. Beeswax wanted at 
all times. The Bee & Honey Co. 

WILL ATCHLEY, Mgr. 
11Atf Box 218, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas. 


ETRONGEST 
ADE. Bull- 

strong chick- 
en-tight Sold to the user at Wholesale 
Prices. We Pay Freight. Catalogue free. 


COILED SPRING FENCE Co., 
Box x9 wi i. 4, > indi 














Hershiser Wax-Press 


And Other LEWIS BEE-SUPPLIES 
Good [Goods and Prompt Shipment 


Any bee-keeper can save money, as long as the 
goods last, on almost any supplies needed next sea- 


son, by taking advantage of our 


Fire Sale of Bee and Poultry Supplies 


Have sold several thousand dollars worth of 


these goods, and no complaint. 


(= Send for list of Slightly Dam- 
aged Goods to select from at Reduced 
Prices. Also for 1907 Catalog of New Goods. 


Honey 


Quote us prices on Honey and Beeswax. 
in 60-pound cans for sale. 


Long Distance Telephone, North 1559. 











= 


H. M. ARND, Proprietor, York Honey and Bee-Supply Co. ot Inc. 


191 AND 193 Superior ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


(Three blocks north and one block east of our old location.) 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 





Something New=The Ideal Hive-Tool 


Bee-keepers have long needed a special Tool to work among the hives during the bee- 
season. The one shown here was invented by Wm. Muench, a Minnesota bee-keeper, some 


years ago, but it was not on the market before. 


We have lately bought this Tool, and ail 


rights, from Mr. Muench’s widow, and have had the first lot made, They are ready fur de- 







livery now. 
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( This picture is exactly one-half the size.) 

DESCRIPTION.—The Ideal Hive-Tool is made of high-grade malleable iron, much like wrought iron, 
8% inches lung. * The middle part is 1 1-16 inches wide and 7-32 thick, The smaller end is 1% inches long, 
inch wide, and 7-32 thick. ending like a screw-driver. The larger end is wedge-shaped. having a sharp semi- 


circular edge, making it almost perfect for prying up covers, supers, etc., 48 it does not mar the wood. 


What Dr. Miller and Miss Wilson Say of It: 


In the first edition (1903) of Dr. Miller’s ‘‘ Forty Years Among the Bees,’’ page 58, he 
says: ‘* Of all the hive-tools I have tried, I like best the Muench tool.’? On Jan. /, 1907, b> 
wrote us saying he thought ‘‘ just as much of the tool as ever.’’ 

Miss Wilson, Dr. Miller’s acaistant, says this of the Ideal Hive-Tool: ‘‘It is an ideal tool. 
In fact, I don’t see how it could be improved upon. Iam sure we would feel utterly lost in 
the apiary without it...... You will have to try one yourself if you want to know its worth.” 


The *‘Ideal Hive-Tool’’ Free as a Premium. 


We will mail an Ideal Hive-Tool FREE asa premium to any present paid-in-advance 
subscriber to the American Bee Journal, for sending uu ONE NEW subscription for a year at 
$1.00; or we will send the Ameriean Bee Journal one year and the Ideal Hive-Tool—both 


for $1.20. Price of the Ideal Hive-Tool alone, postpaid, 30 cents. 


Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Langstroth on tne 
sR Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition. 


This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth, and contains 
nearly 600 pages, being revised by that 
large, practical bee-keeper, so well- 
known to all the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal—Mr. C. P. Dadant. 
Each subject is clearly and thoroughly 
explained, so that by following the in- 
structions of this book one cannot fail 
to be wonderfully helped on the way to 
success with bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $2.00; or, we will 
mail it asa premium for sending us 
THREE NEW subscribers to the Bee 
Journal for one year, with $3.00. 

This is asplendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 


334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 








SAVE YOUR 
QUEENLESS COLONIES 


Introduce a vigorous Tested Queen; we can 
furnish them by return mail, from our fine 
strain of 3-band Italians; Queens reared last 
fall, and wintered in4-frame nuclei. None 
better. 

Choice Tested Queens, by returo mail, $1 
each. Untested Queens ready to mail March 
15, 75¢c; $8 per doz. No disease, and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed 
- W.K. SHAW & CO. 

Loreauville, Iberia Co., Louisiana. 
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46 Percent 


EQUIVALENT 


Not a Fish Story but a FACT. 
Annual cash dividend to bee-keepers 
on Supplies bought during 


March 


New Goods, Best Quality. To-morrow 
will be too late. Write TO-DAY. 


PUTNAM & PEAKE, River Falls,Wis. 


12Atf Mention Bee Journal when writing.-. 





QUEENS FOR YOU 

Golden, Carniolan, Caucasian, and 3-band 
Italians—your choice. Prices: Untested, $1; 
Tested, $1.25. Prices on large quantities oron 
Bees given on application. Address, 

NEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARING CO. 
JOHN W.PHARR,Prop., Berclair, Texas. 
12Atf Please meution the Bee Journal. 





CONVENTION NOTICES. 


Texas.—The Northern Texas Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its annual meeting at 
Ladonia, Tex., on April 3 and 4, 1907. Al) 
bee-keepers are invited toattend. No hotel 
bills to pay. W. H. Weirs, Sec. 

Blossom, Tex. 


Michigan.—The Northern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its next annual 
convention at East Jordan, Mich., on April 
10 and 11, 1907. Headquarters will be at the 
Russell House, where a $1.00 per day rate has 
been secured. Ina D. BaRTLETT, Sec. 

East Jordan, Mich. 


Utah.—The Utah Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its spring couvention in the 
Mayor’s office in the City and County Build- 
ing, April 5, at 10 a.m. A revision of the bee- 
protection law, reports on the smelter settle- 
ment, and other questions of interest will be 
taken up. All are —eaeey'* invited. 

E. 8. pte ponte Pres. ratecetetg ah Sec. 


PR RP Pe ON ON ON ~- 


Carniolans ! Italians! 


FOR SALE 


No disease. 2-comb Nucleus, with Queen, 
$3, f.o.b. express office here. 
A. L. AMOS, Comstock, Nebr. 


12Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 








Bee-Supplies and Berrv-Boxes 
Lewis B ware at Factory Prices. Bee-keepers, club 
together, send me list of goods wanted, and let me 
Hees you prices, I give the regular discounts. 
re wanted. Send for Catalog. 
W.J. McCARTY, Emmetsburg, lowa. 





Please mention Bee Journal 
when writing advertisers. 








= While the Present Stock of these =, HIVE CLOCKS lasts, we will sell 


them at only $2,00 each, by express ; or $ 
American Bee Journal one year. 


he Bee-Hive Cloc 


We have originated and had made specially 
for our readers, a bronzed-metal Clock, called 
** The Bee-Hive Clock.” It is 104% inches 

“wide at the base, 93¢ inches high, and deep 
enough at the base to stand firmly on a man- 
tel or elsewhere. It isa beautiful piece of 
work, and would be both ornamental and 
very useful in any house, and particularly in 
a bee-keeper’s home. 


The Clock part itself is warranted for 3 
years to keep goodtime. So itis no play- 
thing, but a beautiful and needful article for 
everyday use. 

Clocks like ‘‘ The Bee-Hive Clock ”’ usually 
sellin the stores at from $4.00 to $5.00 each, 
but having them made for us in quantities 
enables us to offer them at $2.50 each by ex- 
press, or with the American Bee Journal a 
year—both for only $3.00. Either Clock or 
Journal would make an ideal gift. 


How to set “The Bee-Hive Clock” 
FREE 


Send us 5 New Subscribers to the 
Weekly American Bee Journal for one year, 
at $1.0C each, and we will send you this beau- 
tiful ‘* Bee-Hive Clock’? FREE (excepting 
express charges). Or, send us 4 New Sube 
scribers (at $1.00 each) and 50 cents—$4.50 
in all. Or, 3 New Subscribers (at $1.00 
each) and $1.00—$4.00 in all. Or, 2 New 
Subscribers (at $1.00 each) and $1.50— 
$3.50 in all. 








Only $2.50, f.o.b. Chicago, by Express. 
Weight, with packing, about 4 pounds. 
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What Dr. Miller Thinks of the 
Bee-Hive Clock 


Busily ticking away, in the room where I 
am sitting, stands a genuine bee-keeper’s 
clock (please understand that the word ‘“ gen- 
uine’’ belongs to the clock and not to the 
bee-keeper) .or, as the legend upon the clock 
has it, ‘‘ The Bee-Hive Clock.” I don’t know 





2.50 for the Clock and the Weekly. 
Better order at once, before all are gone. 


A $4.00 CLOCK FOR $2.50 ... 
American Bee Journal 4.%¢°%;. Only $3.00 


With the 


whether the idea of getting up such a clock 
was conceived in the brain of the Editor of 
the American Bee Journal, or whether he got 
it elsewhere, but the wonder is that such a 
thing was not thought of long before. 

Setting aside all idea of its association with 
the business of a bee-keeper, there is a pecu- 
liar appropriateness in having the minutes 
aud the hours ‘ told off’ in a case represent- 
ing the home of the busy little workers. The 
glance at the clock, with its ceaseless tick, 
tick, tick, tick, can not fail to remind ,one 
that the flying moments must be improved 
now or be forever lost, and that suggestion is 
reinforced by the thought of the never ceas- 
ing activity of the little denizens of the hive, 
always busy, busy, busy, working from morn 
till night and from night till morn, working 
unselfishly for the generations to come, and 
literally dying in the harness. 

Let us be thankful that the form of the old- 
fashioned straw hive or skep was adopted, and 
not that of any modern affair, patented or 
unpatented. The latter smacks of commer- 
cialism, but the former of solid comfort, for 
no other form of hive has ever been devised 
that contributes so fully to the comfort and 
welfare of a colony of bees as does the o!d- 
fashioned straw-hive. It appeals, too, to one’s 
artistic sense as can no angular affair of more 
modern times. As anemblem of industry, 
artists have always used—probably always 
will use—the old straw skep. 

Thanks, Mr. Editor, for furnishing us 4 
time-keeper so appropriate for all, and espe- 
cially for bee-keepers. C. C. MILLER. 


Address all ordersto GEORGE W. YORK & Co., 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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are made every year in the book business. 
Every family, rich or gees. must have 
ks. During the last few years, $7,500,. 
have been expended for 
loquen 000,000.00 for Stoddard’s 
,000,000.00 for the Century 


tures, 
90 Pictonarr, and the tremendous sum of 
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.000, 000.00, covering over half a million 
sets of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 
These books were sold by subscription in 
American homes and sales are still 
going on. 

e have a subscription publication 
which sells more readily than any of the 
above. The demand is already so tre- 
mendous that more capital is required to 
swing it, or get behind on orders. Profits 
are enormous, several times savings 
interest. 

We have arranged a plan whereby 


Any P ive Man or Woman 
Can Share These Profits 


becoming stockholders in a profitable 
business, based on twenty years’ experi- 
ence. Remember,the success of this publi- 
cation is not away off in the future—it is 
not prospective, but it is a success at the 
present time and growing in demand 
every hou Sales of this publication at 
the time of publishing this advertisement 


Often Exceed $2000 a Day 


This is an exceptional opportunity for 
those of small means to get in on the 
ground floor in a business which legiti- 
mately pays iarge dividends and is as 
solid as the Rock of Gibraltar. It cannot 
be held open for long as the response is 
certain to be so eat that we shall 
have all the capital we need to increase 

he number of our presses and secure 
stock to be turned out in completed 
books, which are selling like wildfire. 

You owe it to yourself to investigate 
this opportunity. You will never have a 
& chance like this again to become 


Part Owner in a 
Mammoth Publishing House 


which is already in successful operation, 
already earning big dividends.and which 
as led to sell a smal! amount of its stock 
simply because the business is already so 
tremendous as to exhaust the working 
capital. But if you would grasp this op- 
portunity you must 


-M Write Quick—Only a Few Can Come In 


Address your letter to me personally, 
like this— : 


W. B. Gilbert 
Dept. G 28 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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Bee=Hives ! 


them. Prices right. 
A. G. WoopmMan— 


terial and workmanship, to any I ever bou 
As ever yours, 


A. G. WoopMan Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


10 more veils. 


BEESWAX WANTED 


Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


> . 
Bee-Hives! Bee-lHives ! 
Three Car-Loads Just Received. Ask us about 
Remus, Mich., Feb. 18, 1907. 
The LEWIS HIVE BODIES are far superior, both in ma- 


et 
. D. TOWNSEND. 


Advanced Bee-Veil; cord arrangement; absolutely 
bee-proof; best on earth. Made of imported French-Tulle 
veiling. Cotton with silk face, 50 cents, postpaid. 


Platteville, Wis., April 14, 1906. 
Dear Sirs:—Your Advanced Bee-Veil just arrived, and 


is, as advertised, the best on the market. Find enclosure for 
N. E. FRANCE. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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American Bee Journal 
Novelty Pocket-Knife 


Gold 









Worker 


K 


Queen 


Drone 


All 
for 


$3:00 








Fountain Pen 


HONEYVILLE, O. 





(This cut is the full size of the Knife.) 


NOVELTY POCKET-KNIFE 


(Name and Address on one side—Three Bees on the other side.) 


Your Name on the Knife.—When ordering, be sure to say 
just what name and address you wish put on the Knife. 


The Novelty Knife is indeed a novelty. The novelty lies in the 
handle. It is made beautifully of indestructible celluloid, which is as 
transparent as glass. Underneath the celluloid, on one side of the 
handle is placed the name and residence of the owner, and on the 
other side pictures of a Queen, Drone, and Worker, as shown here. 


The Material entering into this celebrated knife is of the very 
best quality; the blades are hand-forged out of the very finest English 
razor-steel, and we warrant every blade. It will last a life-time, with 
proper usage. 


Why Own the Novelty Knife ?—In case a good knife is lost, 
the chances are the owner will never recover it; but if the ‘* Novelty ”’ 
is lost, having name and address of owner. the finder will return it. 
If traveling, and you meet with a serious accident, and are so 
fortunate as to have one of the ‘** Novelties,’ your Pocket-KNIFE will 
serve as an identifier; and, in case of death, your relatives will at once 
be notified of the accident. . 


How to Get this Valuable Knife.—We send it postpaid for 
$1.25, or club the Novelty Knife and the American Bee Journal for one 
year—both for $2.00. (Allow two weeks for Knife order to be filled.) 


SOLID GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN 


Finally we have found a good Fountain Pen that is reasonable in 
price. The manufacturers of this pen say that if you pay more than 
$1.25 for other fountain pens, it’s for the name. 





This pen is absolutely guaranteed to work perfectly, and give sat- 
isfaction. The Gold Nibs are 14 kt., pointed with selected Iridium. 
The Holders are Para Rubber, handsomely finished. The simple feeder 
gives a uniform flow of ink. Each pen is packed in a neat box, with 
directions and Filler, 





% size 





We mail this Gold Fountain Pen for only $1.25, or for $2.00 we will mail it and the 


weekly American Bee Journal for a whole year. 


(ae Sample copy cf the American Bee Journal free; trial trip of three months (13 copies) 


for 20c ; regular yearly price, $1.00. 


Address all orders to 


eo 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Please Mention the American Bee Journal 


when writing 
Advertisers 
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Thousands of Dollars have been thrown away which can now 
be saved by using the 


——  HERSHISER WAX-PRESS———= 


Manufactured Exclusively by 


G. B. LEWIS CO., Watertown, Wis. 


“NOT IN ANY TRUST.” 

We are offering to our customers this year for the first time the Hershiser Wax-Press, a cut of which is herewith 
given. It has just been invented, and consequently has never before been offered for sale. 

The Hershiser Wax-Press is not only the best wax-press ever put on the market, but it is an almost perfect device 
for extracting wax. We will guarantee it will extract within 1 percent of all the wax contained in the slum- 
gum placed in it, if properly operated, All the other wax-presses now in common use will necessarily leave in the 
slumgum a large amount of wax, the quantity varying from 8 to 25 percent; in other words, the Hershiser Press is able to 
get about 7 percent of wax out of slumgum after the very best of all other wax-extractors has obtained the greatest possi- 














ble amount of wax from it. 


Ask Your Dealer About It 


For Sale Everywhere 











W. L. Cog@sHa.u. 


You surely have them al! stopped on 


The machine more than paid for itself in 5 


Groton, Tompkins Co., N. Y., Jan. 2, 1907. 
I think I am safe in saying that I have thrown out in the field $100 to 


My Dear Sir:—I have had one of your wax-presses for about 30 days, have used it about 


Says of the Hershiser Wax-Press 
one-half of the time and got out 700 pounds of nice wax from the slumgum and refuse that 


Mr. O. L. Hersuiser, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Mr. Hershiser, 
$150 worth of wax each year for the last 10 or 15 years, 


Read what One of the First Users, who is an Experienced Bee-Keeper, 
wax-presees. 


accumulated in 18 months from the kettle and boiling process of getting out wax that I have 


used for years and thought I got out all the wax. 


days. 


Price and full information given in the Hershiser Folder, sent free by 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


The original bee-ware people, Watertown, Wis., or its distributing houses 


ENGLAND—E. H. Taylor, Welwyn, Herts. 


FRANCE—Raymond Gariel, Paris, 2 ter Quai 
de la Megisserie. 


CUBA—C. B. Stevens & Co., Havana. 19 Oficios 
C. B. Stevens & Co., Manzanillo. 


CALIFORNIA—The Chas. H. Lilly Co., San 
Francisco, 141 Spear St. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA—Paul Bachert, 
Lancaster. 


Doyle-Barnes Co., San Diego. 
Fallbrook Co-operative Ass’n, Fallbrook. 





as given below: 
DISTRIBUTING HOUSES 


COLORADO—Colorado Honey-Producers’ As- 
sociation, Denver. 
Grand Junction Fruit Growers’ Association, 
Grand Junction. 
Robert Halley, Montrose. 
IOWA—Adam A. Clarke, Le Mars. 
Louis Hanssen’s Sons, Davenport. 
W.J. McCarty, Emmetsburg. 


ILLINOIS—York Honey and Bee-Supply Co., 


Chicago, 191 E. Superior St. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton. 


INDIANA—The C. M. Scott Co., Indianapolis. 
MICHIGAN—A.G.Woodman Co.,Grand Rapiis 





MINNESOTA—Wisconsin Lumber Co., Min 
neapolis, 432 Lumber Exchange. 


MISSOURI—E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph. 

OHIO—Norris & Anspach, Kenton. 

OREGON—The Chas. H. Lilly Co., Portland. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Cleaver & Greene, Troy. 

TEXAS—Southwestern Bee Co., San Antonio, 
438 W. Houston St. 

UTAH—Fred Foulger & Sons. Ogden. 


WASHINGTON—T he Chas.H.Lilly Company, 
Seattle. 























A GREAT IMPROVEMENT 


Will be found in 


a; ) 2 
American Bee - Keeper 
lor 1307 


It is profusely illustrated and en- 
larged, and contains only articles of the 
most practical as well as scientific na- 
ture. A special corps of the best writers 
has been engaged. The editors are 
Harry E. Hill and Arthur C. Miller, than 
whom there are no more practical or ex- 
perienced bee-keepers in this country. 
We have published the American Bee- 
Keeper continually and regularly since 
1890. 

Regular subscription price, 50 cents a 
year, One year to new subscribers, 35 
cents; three years for $1.00. 


Send for sample copy and our new 
illustrated price-list of BEE-SUPPLIES 
OF ALL KINDS. 


Guaranteed highest quality at lowest 
price. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


JAMESTOWN, N., Y. 
{Established 25 years.) 





Honey and 


+ Beeswax+t 
RR kh cdi 


Curcaco, Feb. 1.—The usual late winter de- 
mand is in evidence for comb honey to replace 
diminished stuck laid in during the autuma by 
the large » but during the dull period 
there has been very little change, if any, in 
prices, the offerings being a. 

We find No.1 to fancy white comb honey 
brings 15@1l6c, and for that which is off in color 
and flavor from 1 Amber grades of 
all kinds are dull and range in price from 
10@12c. The extracted perhaps is not quite so 
firm in price for the California or Western 
grades, but there is no surplus of white ¢lover 
or basswood, both of which bring about 8c, and 
in some cases more. Ambers grade from 6@7}éc. 
There have been some sales of beeswax at 32c, 
but 30c is about the price for average. 

R. A. Burnett & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Mar. 11.—The comb honey 
market has been quite activeinthe last two 
weeks, and the continual cold weather has kept 
things moving. Many cheap lots have been 
sent in from the producers, which have had a 
tendency to bear on the market and weaken the 
prices somewhat. Fancy white comb honey, 
15@l6c; No.1,14@15c; amber. 12@1i4c. Faucy 
white extracted honey, 7@8c; light amber, 
6@7c. Beeswax very firm, 32c. 

Weare producers of honey and do not handle 
on commission. Wo. A. SELSER. 








New York, Jan. 15.— The stock of white 
comb honey is pretty well exhausted,and we 
do not expect any more arrivals of large lots 
from now on. rices are firm, aud we quote 
from 15@l16c for ~~, ? white; 13@14c for No. 1; 
12c for light amber. There is quite a little dark 
and buckwheat on the market, but no over- 
stock, and we think that all of it will be dir- 
posed of before jong at present prices, which 
we quote from 10@12c, according to quality. 
Extracted honey very firm, with sufficient sup- 
ply to meet demand. California white sage is 

ringing from 8@8}<c; light amber, 7%c; am- 
ber, 644@7c; buckwheat extracted in fairly good 
demand at Southern in barrels finds 
ready sale at from 55@70c per gallon, according 
to quality. Beeswax firm and steady at 3lc. 

HILDRETH & SRGELEEN. 


DENVER, Feb. 14.—Producers in this State 
are practically closed out of voth comb and ex- 
tracted honey. We have not sufficient good 
comb honey to supply our local trade, but have 


quality. 


light amber, $3; and good No. 2, 
extracted, 8@8%c per pound; light amber, 
7%@8c. Clean, yellow beeswax, 27@28c, deliv- 
ered here. 


which is oy natural, owing tothe unsettled 
weather at this 


of trade, as soon as the warm spring days are 


rels at 6% 
quantity purchased. Fancy table honey in 
crates of two 60-lb. cans each, at 8@9c. here 


lateness of the season. Choice yellow beeswax, 
32@35c, delivered here. 


plentiful, but demand isslack. Fancy white 
comb brings 16@1l7c; No.1 white, 14c; amber, 
12@13c. Best grades of extracted honey bring 
8@%; amber, 6@7c. Good average beeswax 
sells here at $35 per 100 pounds. 





ered here. 


eet No. 1 white comb, 24-sec. cases, $3.10 to 


Headquarters tor Bee-Supplies 


Complete stock for 1907 now on hand. 


FREIGHT- 


rates FROM CINCINNATI 


are the LOWEST, 


for the SOUTH, 


as most all freight now goes through Cincinnati. 
Prompt Service is what I practice. 


You will 


SAVE MONEY BUYING FROM ME, (sts'oc mailed tree. 


A Special Discount 


Let me 


bred in separate apiaries, 
met UEENS iscotsevver: 
Order for LOWS, CARNIO- 


LANS, and CAUCASIANS. 


For prices, refer to my catalog, page 29. 


ESPECIALLY 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


Ie-4 S,J00Y VV 


Send for same. 


on Early Orders. 


SIMI £10) 


C.H.W.WEBER “anc*" 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave. 


a good supply of white extracted of excellent 
e quote strictly No.1 white comb 
honey, per case of 24sections, at $3.20; No.1, 
$2,380. White 


Tue CoLo. Hongey-PRODUCERS’ ASSN. 


CrncrinwaTI, Mar. 11—There is very little de- 
mand for extracted honey at this writing, 


time of the year. However, we 
2re looking forward with interest to a revival 


here. We quote amber extracted honey in bar- 
ar%c. the price depending upon the 


is little demand for comb honey owing to the 


Tus Frep W. Mors Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Feb. 25.—comb honey is not 


Water S. PoupER. 


To.Lepo, Nov. 30—The market on comb honey 
remains about the same as last quotations, but 
has been coming in much more freely, as bee- 
keepers seem to be very anxious to get rid of 
their stock. Fancy bringsina retail way 16c; 
extra fancy, 17c; No. 1, 15c; buckwheat, 15c. 
Extracted white clover in barrels brings 
71@7%c; cansthesame. Beeswax, 26@28c. 

Tue Griccs Bros. & Nicsois Co. 


CINCINNATI, March 6.—The market on comb 
honey has been —_ brisk the past week. En- 
tirely sold out of fancy white. No.2is selling 
for 12%@13c. White clover extracted in cans, 
9c; amber in barrels,6c. Beeswax, 30c, deliv- 
Cc. H.W. Wxser. 


Kansas City, Mar. 4—The demand for comb 
honey is only tair at present. The market is 
almost entirely bare of extracted honey. We 


3.25; No. 2, $2.50 to $2.75. Extracted honey, 
white, per pound, 8@10c! amber, 8c. Beeswax, 
per pound, 25@27c. Cc. C. CLemons & Co. 





Warehouses. Freeman and Central Ave 


SOLID GOLDEN QUEENS 


Ready for delivery April ist. Select Un- 
tested Queens, $1 each; Tested Queens, $2 
Select Tested, $3. You can only get good 
Queens from the South in the early spring. 
Book your orders NOW. 


H. M. PARKER, JR. 
3Atf JAMES ISLAND, S.C, 


FACTORY PRICES 
BEE-SUPPLIES in Cincinnati. 

Let us give you quotations on Sections, 
Hives, Foundation, etc. We will save you 
money. 

Beeswax wanted at 3lc per pound cash ; 33c 
in trade, delivered here. (Send for our free 
catalog.) 

THE FRED W. MUTH CoO. 
7TAtf 51 Walnut 8t., Crycrnnati, OnI0. 








‘t INCUBATORS 
AND BROODERS 
Time tested and proven success; thousands in 
use; sold direct to you at wholesale prices. You 
get the maker's guarantee and save the middle 
man's profits. The ble Chick Tray’ 
and Nursery—a feature no other bas—exzpiained in 
catalog. It's free. Write for it today. 838 


Gem Incubator Co., Box 52, Trotwood, 0. up 








HONEY AND BEESWAX 


When consiguing, buying or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 
199 SouTH WaTar ST. CuHicaGco, Itt. 


THE AMERICAN FOOD LABORATORY 
E. N. Eaton, M.8c., Chemist. 
4 years State Chemist, Minnesota. 
6 years State Analyst, Illinois. 
1235-1248 Caxton Building, 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Samples of Honey analyzed. Correspon- 
dence solicited. 











BEE POULTRY SUPPLIES 





Bee-Hives, Honey-Boxes, Veils, Smokers, Incubators, Brooders, Egg-Food, etc. Every- 


thing needed for the ‘‘ Busy Bee’ and the ** Industrious Hen.’’ Prompt shipments. 


LEWIS’ FAMOUS BEE-WARE. LEE’S POPULAR PRODUCTS FOR POULTRY 


Catalog for either, with instructions to beginners—Free. 


war ©. M. SCOTT CO. 1005 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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DADANTS FOUNDATION 


wT EXCELS#H 


Ask any dealer who handles our make along with any other and he will 
say, ‘‘Of course, Dadant’s is the best.”’ 

Ask a bee-keeper who has used our make and he will tell you the same 
thing. WHY? Because we make the manutacture of foundation OUR 
SPECIALTY. We devote our time and energies to making THE VERY BEST 
COMB FOUNDATION THAT CAN BE MADE. 

For 27 years we have ledin the manufacture of this article. Don’t ex- 
periment with a new make. Insist on Dadant’s—get Dadant’s and you will 
have the best. It will cost you no more than any other. 


WORKING BEESWAX 


We work beeswax into Comb Foundation for -the bee-keeper direct. 
Send for our prices and Catalog. Remember you take NO CHANCES when 
you get our foundation. We absolutely GUARANTEE SATISFACTION IN EVERY WAY. 

Agents for our foundation everywhere. 

Karly order discounts on all kinds of goods for the bee-keeper. 


DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, III. 
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Mentta Bee Jeurnnl when writine. 








ATTR ENG By uniting swarms 

QUEENS from 1000 ¢ lonies NUCLEI 
I will sell Queens and Nuclel. after March “ee Be It is continuous advertising 
frame $1.25; 2frame si: sirame tris) «=o that impresses the public 


4A13 R. M. SPENCER, Nordhoff, Calif. 
sects Ten deetenan aa deol | with the stability of a firm.”’ 








PT ASP ER Oe POE Be 


m We will Buy and : 


HONEY] 


We of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond S 
® with us. 
We are always in the market 7 


Beeswax 
S at highest market prices. ”, 
= Hildreth & Segelken ¥% 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Our Discounts on $ 


BEE-SUPPLIES 3 


are still in effect. We furnish EVERYTHING needed in practical Bee- 
Culture, at lowest prices. We make the 


Dovetailed, Langstroth, and Alternating Hives. 
The most practical, up-to-date hives are the 


MASSIE Hives 


We makethem. Have you seen them ? 


Have you received our new 1907 Catalog? It is surely the easiest 
Catalog to order from that you ever saw. It is so easy that you cannot 
make a mistake in your orders—a child can order from it as well as an 
adult. Write for it to-day ; it is free for the asking. It is something 
new and entirely different from any you have ever seen. 


KRETGHMER MFG. GO., Gouncil Bluffs, lowa. 


Muscatine Produce Co., Muscatine, Iowa. 
Trester Supply Co., 103 8. 11th Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
Catalogs issued in English or German. 
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Mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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*“*The continuous advertiser 
ets the bulk of the business, 
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